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Travels through Part of the Russian Empire and the Country of 
Poland; along the Southern Shores of the Baltic. By Robert 
Johnston, A.M.  TJilustrated with Maps and numerous 
coloured Plates. Dedicated, by Permission, to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. 4to. pp. 460. 31. 3s. J.J. 
Stockdale. 


In his Preface Mr. Johnston has adopted the old notion, that 
the “ constitution of governments, like the constitution of man, 
musi have its periods of vigour and decline; it must rise and 
fall, flourish and decay; and, although it abound in physical, it 
may fail in moral, strength, and thus perish.” 

lf we were to ask on what he grounds this opinion, he 
would refer us, for a proof of its justice, to the ancient nations 
of Greece and Rome; but as the modern nations of Europe 
are differently circumstanced in all those material points which 
led to the dissolution of those mighty empires, there exists no 
analogy between them, and no fair deductions can, in sound 
reasoning, be drawn from the fate of the former to justify the 
prediction of a similar fate to the latter. Be it observed, that 
we have no intention to combat the general position, that. im- 
morality has a strong tendency to produce the fall of empires. 
When luxury or vice so far prevails in a country as to enervate 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the minds of the great mass of the people, certainly neither 
that energy of conduct, nor that vigour of action, can be ex- 
pected from the governors or governed, both of which are 
neeessary to the defence of a state, when attacked by foreign 
enemies or by domestic factions. But this admission by no 
means justifies the author’s conclusions.«-Much farther is he 
from the truth when he ascribes to a defect in the moral con- 
stitution of their governments, the success of the French 
revolutionary armies in the invasion of the neighbouring king- 
doms. ‘“ The iniquities of civilized man and the corruption 
of courts,” he adds, “ had opened a yawning abyss; nations 
were on the brink ; the light of Life and Liberty had fled ; the 
storm was gathering ; the angry eye of Heaven looked down, 
formed a being for the scourge of man, and sent him abroad to 
desolate* the land.” 

We are not disposed to deny that Buonaparte was a scourge 
destined by Providence to chastise mankind for their ini- 
quities ;—but to’ justify the conclusion which he draws from 
this supposition, it would be necessary to shew, that his ven- 
geance was directed against none but nations distinguished for 
their iniquity; or that, if he attacked others, he “failed of suc- 
cess. But itis well known, that this cannot be shewn, be-~ 
cause the contrary is the fact.. Buonaparte was as successful 
in his attacks on Switzerland, where no * corruption of courts” 
could prevail, and where as little iniquity and as much virtue 
as could he expected from the frailty of human nature were to 
be found. Nor did other republics escape his vengeance. 
From these surely Mr, Johnston is not prepared to contend, 
especially from Switzerland, that “ the light of Life and 
Liberty had fled.” There was more iniquity in France than 
in any other nation, and it may possibly be said that she has 
suffered most. But that is not the case; for though more of 
her inhabitants have perished, she has not experienced herself 
any portion of those miseries which her flagitious soldiery 
inflicted abundantly upon the inhabitants of other states. It 
was not, then, the * moral constitution of their governments,” 
e—it was not the “ iniquities of civilized man,’”’—it was not 
the “ corruption of courts,” which paved the way for the 
success of the French arms. ‘That success was owing to very 

ifferent circumstances, on which it is not necessary here to 

late, our principal object in these remarks being to correct 
that vapid declamation in which young writers are too apt to 
indulge. 


— 
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Johnston’s Trave's in Russia, §c. Pd 


Whoever expects to find in these pages any profound reflec- 
tions on men and manners; any novel information on the 
constitution of states, or on the causes and effects of political 
revolutions ; will be disappointed : for the author professes 
only to give a rapid sketch of countries over which he travelled 
with extraordinary Yapidity; to paint objects as they struck 
him on a cursory view; and to state such information as 
he received on his road. 

In June, 1814, our author left Copenhagen, on his projected 
journey through the Russian empire. Taking a retrospective 
glance at the former state of Denmark, he suggests the expe- 
diency of an exchange of territory, which, could it be effected, 
would, we suspect, be highly agreeable to the English nation, 


‘* As the power of nations now depends both on the number and 
bravery of its people, it might be an advantageous exchange to Den- 
mark and Great Britain, were the Island of Zealand delivered to the 
latter power for the Electorate (kingdom) of Hanover, Zealand, 
under the protection of Great Britain, would soon become the mart 
of the Northern commerce, as it was in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when the commercial power of the Hanse towns was dimi- 
nished. The sound dues, collected at Elsineur, might be raised to a 
sum, sufficient to defray the expenditure of the colony. The value 
of Zealand, at present, is at its lowest ebb, The whole Island, from 
agricultural neglect, does not produce any thing in sufficient quantity 
for exportation. One half of the Island is covered with excellent 
wood, and little more than one fourth of its surface is cultivated. Az 
present, the average purchase of land is, from seven. pound to fifteen 
pounds an English acre, Its situation, strengthened by the power of 
Great Britain, would become the key to the Baltic commerce ; and, 
if in friendly alliance with Russia, would be connected with that of 
the Caspian and Black seas, independently of the Mediterranean 
communication. Thus the British might claim the exclusive pri- 
vilege of navigating the Baltic. Denmark, on the contrary,would 
acquire extent of dominion and population, and might fix the royal 
residence in Hanover. Her commerce would be increased, from the 
facility of trading with Copenhagen, besides the internal trade, by 
means of the Elbe and the Weser; and her interest would be best 
secured in maintaining a strict alliance with Great Britain. Were 
the Northern nations to shut their ports against Great Britain, they 
must soon find that they alone would be the sufferers. Their chief 
exports, though highly useful to Britain, is what they have the least use 
for, and which can be equally procured from the British Colonies in 
America ; therefore the profits are on their side, and it becomes thei 
interest to maintain a commercial intercourse with Britain.” , 


Though the author, we think, greatly exaggerates the benefits 
to be derived, by this country, from the possession of Zealand, 
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still there can be no doubt that it would be productive of 
serious and important advantages ; and there was a time when 
these might have been ‘secured without difficulty. That time, 
however, is past, and there exists not the smallest reason for’ 
believing that the exchange in question, desirable as it is, 
for political more than for commercial reasons, will ever take 
place. Mr. Johnston pursued his route, through Holstein to 
Hamburgh, thence, along Pomerania and the shores of the 
Baltic, to Dantzick. He appears to have been much molested 
by the vexatious conduct of the Swedish revenue officers, in 
Swedish Pomerania. 


** We could not help remarking the rigour with which the Swedish 
Jaws are enforced. The hideous deformity of the Buonapartean code 
of police has crept in, and reigns throughout. Though now ina 
period of profound peace, and at a moment when al! military barriers 
should be levelled with the fallen Usurper, in this country alone it is 
retained. Passports, though now granted to travellers as a matter of 
form, are here considered of the utmost utility. Nothing can appear 
more contemptible than the appearance of a wretched town, encom- 
passed by aditch, with scarcely a gun to defend it, refusing admittance 
to the traveller, without the forma¥ceremony of obtaining the per- 
mission of a maitre de police, an animal whose sou! is centered in a 
tobacco-pipe, and whose honour and integrity is (are) the pretium 
argenit.” 


We are rather surprized that’ the old pupil of Buonaparte 
should retain the smallest vestige of a system which cannot 
fail to bring disagreeable recollections into. the minds of the 
Swedes. The wretched extortion on travellers thus encouraged 
is disgraceful to the government. Though we are by no means 
disposed to praise the querulous disposition of men who are 
dissatisfied, in their travels, because they do not find every 
thing as much to their taste as it is in their own country, still 
grievances, like these, are fair subjects of complaint to every 
one who is exposed to the inconvenience resulting from their 
existence, Our author’s description of Prussian Pomerania, 
though he does due justice to the scenery, and to the neatpéss 
of some of the towns, is not calculated to convey a very 
favourable idea of its inhabitants. 


*€ Tt is surprizing to find the unequal distribution of the population 
throughout this country, Instead of the farmers residing in the 
country, they generally collect together in villages, or in the towns. 
By this means the counfry seems to be unpeopled. Nothing can be 
more Offensive than the closeness and stench of the houses; let the 
weather be never so hot, not a window is opened, nor a room venti- 
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Johnston’s Traveis in Russia, &c. 5 


lated. Every apartment has its huge downy beds, and filth is in 
every corner. No deference nor attention is paid to a stranger in this 
country ; whether he rides in a carriage, or in a waggon, he meets 
with the same cold reception. A stranger may reside for weeks at 
one of these houses, and, on his departure, not a single adieu is 
offered. At every stage he is liable to be imposed on, and the most 
common imposition is a charge for one horse above the usual 
allowance.” 


It is to be hoped that all abuses of this kind will be reme- 
died. There can be no doubt of the benevolent and upright 
disposition of the present monarch of Prussia, and if his 
ministers honestly discharge their duty by pointing out to him 
abuses and grievances they will soon be reformed. At the 
siege of Dantzick, the enormities committed by the French 
army, and the horrors to which the wretched inhabitants were 
consequently subjected, have been often detailed, to the 
astonishment ind indignation of Europe. Mr. Johnston tells 
us, that, it being the object of the French to reduce the 
population as much as possible, when any of the people were 
ill, medical assistance was refused, and they were left to die. 
Such barbarity is without a parallel in the history of civilized 
states; and, strange to say, Rapp, who commanded in 
Dantzick, who, of course encouraged these enormities, and 
whose rapacious and infamous conduct, at a former period, in 
Switzerland, is well known, has been recently promoted by 
Louis the Eighteenth ! 


‘¢ The inhabitants,” observes our authos, ‘‘ were taxed most 
oppressively. Those who were not base enough to sel] the honour of 
their families were most oppressed. Can any action express the 
infamy of French principles more than this? The account of their 
vices here is shocking. While it stamps a disgrace on their moral 
character, it plainly appears to have left a strong infection on that of 
the people.” 


On leaving Dantzick our traveller proceeded along the west 
bank -of the Vistula to the small tewn of Dersehau, which is 
chiefly inhabited by Poles. A considerable trade in corn is 
here carried on, on the Vistula. 


‘* The grain boats are navigated down the river, from the interior 
of Poland, &c. and are often from one to three months on the voyage. 
These boats are very clumsily put together; and, when the cargo is 
sold, they are broken up, and sold for fire-wood. A strange custom 
seems to prevail among the boatmen, in using no, precaution whatever : 
in covering the grain from the inclemency of the weather. The 
gtain is raised up, with sloping sides; and, from the moisture of the 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


air, soon assumes a green roof of vegetation which answers the 
purpose of a tarpaulin. As these boats float along the stream, 
numerous flocks of birds regularly accompany them, and may be 
seen perched on several parts of the cargo, without the least moles- 
tation.’ 


Mr. Johnston’s road lay through Kénigsberg to Tilsit, 
and, so on, through Memel to the Russian frontier. He gives 
a strange account of the slovenly mode of farming in this part 
of the country. 


‘* However favourable the soil, in this country, is to agriculture, 
yet little attention is bestowed on it. If properly tilled, it is capable 
of producing the heaviest crops. The farmers generally take one or 
two crops from the land, and afterwards allow it to remain two or 
three years to rest. Manure they rarely use. It is not an unusual 
practice, among the small farmers, to allow the dung, in the castle 
yard, to accumulate to such a quantity, as to occasion a difficulty in 
living beside it, during the hot months of summer. Instead of 
removing the dung, and applying it as manure to the fields, many 
allow it te remain, and remove their dwelling-houses from 7¢.”’ 


This is an instance of indolence and stupidity which we 
should not have expected to occur in the Northern parts of 
Europe! But this is not the only distinguishing peculiarity 
of the farmers in this part of the world, for even freedom 
tself produces, it seems, a different effect on them from that 
which it produces on the rest of mankind. 


‘« This country was formerly considered under the same laws as 
Russia, with reference to the peasantry, They were slaves to the 
nobles and farmed his lands; but, within these few years, the 
government of Prussia has abolished these laws, and given an 
enlargement of freedom to the people. Whether it is productive of 
immediate good is difficult to decide. As slaves, under th nobles, 
the Jand was portioned out to them, and overseers were appointed to 
inspect their daily labour, and attention to their stock. When they 
carried the produce of their farms to the market, they were obliged 
to sell it to the best advantage, and to preserve its value. By these 
means they were kept from idleness and dissipation. 

** Those who have procured their freedoms either rent their farms 
annually, or, by industry, become enabled to purchase the perpetuity. 
At present the free farmers dre careless in the improvements of the 
land—sell its produce at a trifling price, and, in the knowledge of 
being under no restraint, squander.it away in drunkenness.” 


Surely, where freedom generates nothing but sloth and 
dissipation, it cannot be very difficult to decide whether it be a 
blessing or a curse. That the state of the slaves, as the author 
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Johnstone’s Travels in Russia, &c. 7 


calls them, but more properly serfs, is far preferable to that of 
these freemen, few, who read this account of them, will, we 


suspect, be inclined to doubt. 


“« Those who are slaves receive a certain portion of land, and 
cows. For this they are necessitated to give three days’ labour in the 
week, to their master, and the rest is at their own disposal. When 
any of their cows die, the master supplies the loss. In consequence 
of this grant they are less attentive to their live stock.” 


On the arrival of our traveller at Memel, he found that the 
passport which he had obtained for St. Petersburgh would not 
avai! him if he went to that. capital, as he had proposed, by 
land; as in that case it was always necessary to obtain a 
passport from the Police of the Metropolis. As this would 
have required a lapse of several weeks, he resolved to embark 
on, board a Prussian galliot, bound to Cronstadt. He accord- 
ingly sailed through the Gulph of Finland, the water of which, 
he observes, is * perfectly sweet and fresh to the taste,” and, 
on the evening of the eighth day, reached his destined port. 
Here he experienced much vexatious delay at the Custom 
House, and was obliged to wait for the arrival of his passports 
from St. Petersburgh, when he took his departure for the 
capital in a packet-boat; and arrived there the following 
morning. 

A pretty full description of the City of Petersburgh is given 
by our author, who represents it, and justly no doubt, as one 
of the most striking objects that can meet the eye of a 
traveller. The Hermitage, or winter Palace of the Emperor, 
is an immense building, erected without any regard to archi- 
tectural order ; and containing every thing that can amuse the 
mind, in the most rigorous season of the year. 


‘* Within the palace are artificial gardens, denominated the winter 
and summer gardens. The first is roofed with glass, and laid out in 
gravel walks, and planted with orange trees, and several parterres of 
flowers, and filled with birds of various countries. The summer 
garden is exposed to the air, and placed on the top of the palace.” 


There is an extensive collection of paintings in the palace, 
among which are the pictures which were purchased by the 
Empress Catherine, of the late Lord Orford, and were sent from 
Houghton in Norfolk. We always understood that the whole 
of the Houghton collection had been lost at sea. ‘The Courts 
of Law, in Russia, if Mr. Johnston’s account of them be correct, 
stand much in need of reform; as do also the whole business 
of the Custom House and of the Police, in both of which 
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departments a stranger, it appears, is exposed to much and 
serious vexation and trouble. 


“* Nothing arrests the attention of a stranger more, on his entering 
the Russian capital, than the appearance of the common people, 
their Aalitudes and manners of occupation. Their features, dress, 
language, and implemeuts of mechanical uses, are peculiar to them- 
selves ; or, perhaps, a mixture between those of Asia and (those of) 
Europe, without apy improvement on either. It is not within the. 
reach of the passing traveller to attempt to describe every variation of 
peculiar appearance, it is only the bolder features of the general scene, 
like the stronger lights and shades of the landscape, which can be 
observed, while subordinate minutia are blended and lost in the 
general mass. 

‘** Every thing appears in the extremes of finery and rags. In the 
costume of the common people there is little or no variety, they are 
all clad alike. A long swaddling cloak, either made of sheep-skin or 
coarse cloth, is rapped round their bodies. In hot weather it is 
sometimes changed fora coarse shirt and loose trowsers, over which 
the shirt usually hangs, and is fastened round the waist by a. sash. 
The legs are bound round with pieces of sail-cloth (instead of sto.k- 
ings,) and shoes made of the bark of trees. The hair of the head 
is cut across, from one temple to the other, in a line with the eye- 
brows ; from the temples it hangs perpendicularly down, so as to 
cover the ears, from which it is cropped directly across the neck. 
The hair is often combed, and daily covered with grease. The lower 
part of the face is concealed by an hideous and filthy beard. The hat 
is also characteristic. Their countenances are open, and full of good 
humour ; but not one, when carefully exanined, can be called band- 
some, They are coarse, yet have something in their general expres- 
sion which is pleasing. In their manners they are extremely ani- 
mated, and considerably polished. They talk with rapiiity. action, 
and grace. In the town they are evidently addicted to drunkenness, 
gambling, and indolence. The shopkeepers are generally seen 
playing at draughts, and the servants at chuck-farthing. 

‘« The only difference of costume remarkable among the common 
people is that worn by the nurses of children. Their dress is singu- 
Jarly fantastic, but extremely clean. They wear a distinguishing 
badge on their heads, in the shape of a large yellow painted cap, and 
very wide shirt sleeves, fastened at the elbow. These women are 
in general procured from the country, and the extreme attention and 
kindness which they devote to their infant charge, is a laudable 
instance of affection. They are properly exempted from all reli- 
gious fasts. 

“ The habits of life in the common people are as sitnple as their 
modes of dress. They are contented to sleep on the floor of the toom, 
the bare stones of the street, or between the wheels of a carriage. 
Their food partly consists of a slice of coarse bread, with a little salt 
and thick oi] poured over it, with a kind of sour beer, called’ squash, 
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‘ 
made from oatmeal and rye-bread soured, and coloured with a red 
berry ; besides vast quantities of raw cucumbers, onions, garlic, green 
beans, and carrots. From the quantity of garlic which they eat, 
its offensive smell every where pervades. 

‘«« Of all the traits in a Russian’s character, that of his religion is 
the most prominent. To this ail his actions are devoted, and he 
becomes the mechanical slave of his devotions. In front of every 
church, and in many places in the streets, a painting of the Virgin is 
exhibited, which no one passes without uncovering his head, pro- 
foundly bowing, and crossing himself. In almost every room, a 
picture of the Virginis hung up. The momenta Russian enters the 
door, he performs his duty to the picture, before he ‘addresses himself 
toany one. If be is accused of any misdemeanor, he asserts his 
innocence by repeated crossings and invocations to his favourite saint, 
If he receives any donation, he is expressively thankful, bows, crosses 
himself, and even kisses the ground. ‘They are extremely good 
humoured, but rather indolent, except when excited by gain. Allto- 
gether the common Russ is a prepossessing character, cheerful and 
obedient.” 


However the religion of the Russ may be tinctured with 
superstition, still, as forming the basis of his character, it is 
productive of the most beneficial effects, and renders him, not- 
withstanding his peculiarities, an excellent subject, and a most 
valuable member of society. Compare him with the revolu- 
tionary Frenchman, who proudly disdains the shackles of 
religion, and rejects its rites and ceremonies, as the craft of 
priesthood ; -but who is induced to the adoption of his impious 
notions, solely by the restraints which religion imposes on his 
bad passions and evil propensities. What is he? neither a 
good subject, nor a valuable citizen ;—but a rebel in heart, and 
a brute ip action—a torment to himself, and a pestilence to his 
neighbours. 

Our traveller was at Petersburgh when the Emperor re- 
turned from his successful campaign against the French, on 
which account there were great rejoicings in the capital and its 
vicinity. ‘The city was splendidly illuminated ; and general 
festivity prevailed ;—but Mr. Johnston seems to have been 
out of humour with the spectacle, because there was no 
clamour of the mob, no windows broken, no squibs thrown 
into the passing ‘carriages 3 at least, this is all we can Collect 
from the following remarks. 


“* Good order prevailed every where, but it was not that spontaneous 
and generous burst of warmth which we see in England. No buzzas 
rang the air, neither fun nor frolic enlivened the crowd—all wasa | 
general blaze from the ‘houses. and pavements, while crowds, in 
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méchanical order, paraded along the streets, who coldly and calcula- 
tingly gazed at the flaming pile.” 


With all due deference to our author, this is a matter rather 
of taste than of principle. And for our own parts, who profess 
our inability to appreciate the demerits of a calculating gaze, 
and who do not think thai mirth consists in noise, nor good 
humour in ribaldry, we should prefer the orderly conduct of a 
Russian populace, to the frantic revelries of a London mob. 
Nor have we sagacity enough to discover in this sober 
demeanour any proof of the effect of despotism, as our author 
seenis to insinuate. The insinuation, too, is not very con- 
sistent with his account of the festival at the country palace of 
Peteroff, which took place on this occasion. Here, it appears, 
the royal gardens and apartments were thrown open to all 
description of persons. 


‘* The motley mixture of the mob was truly astonishing. It was 
a gala day, and moreover a favourite Saint’s day. In consequence 
every one, bigh and Jow, rich and poor, good or bad, were indis- 
criminately admitted, and promiscuously blended together. Booths 
and marquees were every where erected for the accommodation of 
the company, but so nun. as were the visitors, that scarcely could 
the tents of the Imperial army have sheltered them all. Every one 
carried provisions for the day ; and parties of every rank were seen 
dressing and brushing off the dust in the exposed fields. Every one 
seemed to challenge the other in mirth, forwardness, and impudence. 
Royalty and slavery were blended together ;—the common bearded 
Russ, in al] his filthy coverings, paraded through the royal apartments, 
and breathed the odour of royalty.” 


Here, at least, was no want of ‘ that spontaneous and 
generous burst of warmth” which he admires so much in 
England, Here was no “ cold calculating gaze.” Here, in 
short, was no feeling, no semblance of slavery on the one hand, 
or of despotism on the other. But still these haunted our 
author’s imagination, for he could not close his description of 
this joyous scene, without the following cold, calculating, 


remark. 


** It may be ‘proper to accustom the eye of the common people 
to occasional views of elegance, the effect of refined civilization ; but 
it does not appear to illumine his mind more than the rays of a passing 
meteor, which dazzles the eye for a moment, and is for ever lost.” 





This observation is more cynical than either intelligible or 


ust. 
; Towards the latter end of August our traveller left St. 
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Petersburgh on his way to Moscow. The country between 
these two cities exhibits a desolate appearance. 


«¢ In a general survey of the surface of this part of the country, 
nature seems to have left an aspect extremely barren and cheerless. 
‘The warbling of birds is not heard; nor are the gambols of children 
seen, Their wretched dwellings agree with the character of the 
country. No garden smiles around their habitations; and only 
partial patches, stolen from the forests, are seen, bearing a scanty 
crop. Such is the appearance of a country in which the peasant 
resides ; his time is consumed in the gloomy retrospect, that he has 
lived only for the moment, and drags on a sluggish existence. No 
shady groves, nor cocling groitos, invite his careless steps ; no angel 
woman soothes the anguish of his toils, for woman, lovely and 
adored in every country, is here considered as an animal of drudgery ; 
and the delicacy and softness of their sex are Jost, in servile sub- 
mission. 


Mr. Johnston has so strong a propensity to philosophize, 
that the most common occurrence supplies him with what he 
considers an adequate pretext. How cana post-haste traveller 
through an extensive country form any competent notion of 
the feelings and opinions of its inhabitants? And what man 
of sense and reflection would draw the absurd conclusion that 
because the natives of a different climate do not live as 
Englishmen live, they must be destitute of happiness, and 
have their minds constantly occupied by gloomy reflections ? 
How cana Russian peasant be supposed to consume his time 
‘+ in gloomy retrospect,” in lamenting the absence of singing 
birds which he had never heard, and the want of gardens which 
he had never seen? In short, the folly of arguing on the 
feelings of others from his own feelings ; and of supposing 
that because particular privations would be as keenly felt by 
others who had never enjoyed the objects missing, as by 
himself who had enjoyed them, is so egregious, as scarcely to 
be worth the trouble of exposing. Surely, the author need 
not be reminded, that 


*€ With food as well the peasant is supply'd 

On Ida’s cliff, as Arno’s shelvy side : 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, | 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down.” 


He may rest assured, then, that the Russian peasantry may 
be as comfortable and as happy as the British peasants, not- 
withstanding those appearances which convey a different 
impression to his mind. Russia, every body knows, is very 
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the Emperor, fortunately for civilized society, has been cuabled . 


to bring into the field, armies which not only rescued his own 
empire from desolation and slavery,. but which materially con- 
tributed to the emancipation of Europe. 


“‘ In viewing this wide, and almost unpeopled, country,” says 
our author, ‘* we are naturally Jed to enquire, whence do those 
mighty armies come, which have so often and so successively (success- 
fully been) wielded by this country? The question is solved, the 
moment we throw onreye over the map of the Russian Empire. 
Here we see an extent of country, stretching from the banks of the 
Niemen to the shores of Kamschatka ; from the bleak and frozen 
country of the Samoide to the vernal plains of the Tauridian penin- 
sula ; a space even double that of modern Europe. Yet the whole 
of this wast, and unbounded, empire, scarcely contains fifty millions 
of people! 

** If agriculture is properly encouraged, the population will be 
increased in proportion. Were this country to acquire a population, 
equal to one-fourth of what England contains, to a square mile, it 
would amount to nearly one hundred and fifty millions of people.” 


When our traveller reached Novogorod he found the country 
more pleasing, better cultivated, and supplied with plenty of 
wood.. The inhabitants, however, according to his statement, 
did not improve in the same proportion. He represents them 
as knaves and cheats ; and he records one instance of immorality 
of a most revolting nature, 


** We could not but shudder at a most extraordinary instance of 
immorality, which is still allowed to take place among many of these 
ignorant and wretched people. A father marries his son, when almost 
a boy, to a girl considerably older , the son is immediately sent .to 
some distant town to acquire a livelihood, while the parent cohabits 
with his daughter-in-law, and often presents his son, on his return, 
with a numerous family. It is to be hoped, that proper mea- 
sures will be taken by the legislature to abolish these incestuous 
matriages.” 


The marriages are not incestuous, though the scandalous 
intercourse of the father with his son’s wife isso. We do 
not recollect ever to have seen this beastly custom noticed by 
any former traveller; we must take it for granted, however, 
that Mr Johnston would not state such a fact, but on the 
most satisfactory authority. The largest town which our author 
entered on his road to Moscow was the Tweer, which is situ- 


ated on the river Volga, and was formerly the residence of the 
Grand Dukes of Russia. 


_ The Volga is one of the largest rivers ip Europe, and carries on 
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a commercial communication through a greater extent of country 
than any other river. It rises from two small lakes, as the boundary 
lines between the governments of Novogorod and Tweer, in the lati- 
tude fifty-seven north, and longitude thirty-four cast, and, after tra- 
versing, in an irregular direction, to the forty-ninth degree of east 
longitude, it takes a-southerly course, and falls into the Caspian sea at 
Astracan, in latitude forty-six north, including a space of nearly one 
thousand nine hundred English miles. It is worthy of remark, that 
the Volga, Dnieper, and Duna, three of the largest rivers in Europe, 
take their rise within a féw' miles ‘of each other. 

« This town is threé ‘hundred and seventy-six miles from St. 
Petersbargh, and one hundred afid twenty-two miiés from Moscow ; 
and Wolds, asit were, the middle link in the chain of civilization. 
The Streets exhibit that singular contrast of splendour and poverty, so 
conspicuous in the capital. “It is singular, that only in the cities of 
any importance the appearance of persons of wealth, rank, or edaca- 
tion, is tobe found; while the extensive plains of the country are 
entirely left to the possession of uncultivated boors, From the 
military education and a despotic government, it is considered as an 
instance of degradation for any branch of a family of distinction to 
engage either in farming or Commerce, They are all educated for 
the army ; and in that situation, alone, can they exist. In:a moral 
point of view, this distinction of rank must, more or less, prove 
destructive to the state. It éncotrages a mode of education favour- 
able to despotism, and destructive of commercial, as (of ) moral im- 
provemerits. Man, trained from infancy to follow the career of war, 
loses all attachments to individual spots, and, only living in the expec- 
lation of meeting the enemy, the study of the arts is neglected,” 


There is some justice in these remarks, though thé author, 
we suspect, al'gues more’ from his own theoretical notions, than 
from any real knowledge of the state of the country. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


f r ) 








The Doctrine of ihe Church of England upon the Efficacy of 
Baptism, vindicated from misrepresentation. By Richard 
Laurence, LL.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon 
of Christ Church, &c. 8vo. Pp. 176. Oxford, at the 
University Press for the Author, J. Parker, Oxford; 
Rivingtons, London. 1816. : 


SELDOM have we experienced greater and more real satisfaction 
in the disposal of ‘any emolwment, ecclesiastical or civil} than 
we did'on Hearing of the elevation’ of: the worthy author of the 
important Tract before ws, to a Casonryof Christ Church. 
This was doing, as, in thé present day, and under the present 
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siastical patronage should, do. Dr. Laurence has long been 
eminently distinguished in the theological world as the author 
of several profoundly learned, and equally orthodox and 
seasonable, productions ; and, in private life, by the constant 
hapey of all those virtues, which that Apostolic Creed which 
e so ably defends, unremittingly inculcates on its professors. 
We have seen instances in which well-intended advancement 
in the church has, instead of exciting future and even more 
energetic exertions in the objects of it, if we may be allowed 
the metaphor, cast them in ‘the lap of indolence and 
sloth ; and thus chilled, with an insuperable torpor, all the 
faculties and energies of their minds. With Dr. L. however, 
it is not so! Elevated, as he most deservedly is, to a most 
suitable and honourable dignity in that establishment, which 
he has, on all occasions, so powerfully and so successfully 
stood forward to support and defend, he slumbers not at his 
post! When the enemy appears, and the fortress is assailed, 
he is ever at hand to repel the one and defend the other: thus 
discharging, in the fullest and completest manner, a principal 
duty of -those who justly appropriate to themselves the 


respectable appellation of True Caurcumen. We have> 


used the expression, who justly appropriate to themselves, &c. 
It is generally known, (and, to the readers of our. Miscellany it 
must inevitably be known,) that, unhappily, there exists in the 
bosom of our venerable and apostolical establishment, a very 
considerable number of her priesthood, who, (though the 
ministers of that gospel, which every where inculcates an 
unanimity of religious sentiment, as well as of heart; and of 
which they are extremely loud in waging their pretensions as 
the only true preachers ;) have yet most unfortunately stood 
foremost, not, as it ought to have been, as her strenuous 
protectors and zealous defenders,—but as her apostate and 
destructive assailants. They have, in absolute defiance of 
those apostolical precepts, which enjoin them as members of 
the same church and community, “ to be all of one mind, to 
speak the same thing, that there be no divisions among them, 
but, that they be perfectly joined together in the same mind, 
and in the same judgment ;” they have, we repeat, in viola- 
tion of these solemn and sacred injunctions, most unblush- 
ingly, may, impiously, arrogated to themselves the title of the 
only true preachers of the gospel; thus, with a degree of 
effrontery and uncharitableness almost unparalleled, involving 
the great oe om of the regular clergy, from whom they have 
been pleased to dissent, in one general sentence of condemna- 
tion, as apostates from. those doctrines, which they have. 


“ 
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repeatedly, (and at the altar too !} given the most solemn of 
all pledges both to preach and to teach. All those who, 
guided by a sober judgment, are studious to preserve church 
unity, whose feelings recoil at the horrors and blasphemies of © 
the Calvinistic predestinarian system, and the absurdity of 
crude and undigested extemporaneous effusions from the 
pulpit—all such, these notorious and calumnious revilers of 
their clerical brethren have, in the, face of open day, 
denounced as a set of hypocritical, lying, and perjured, 
villains, either totally destitute ,of all conscientious feeling, 
or resolutely sceeled, against all thase admonitory suggestions, 
which the merciful Creator of Mankind designed it to impart. 
That such an unhappy, such a truly deplorable, and so highly 
destructive, a schism should exist in any church, professing 
and calling itself christian, must be a subject of sincere and 
deep regret to all who are actuated by the true spirit of unity, 
peace, and concord ; and, above all, that it should reign with 
such triumphant sway in that, which is built on the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone, the envy and admiration of foreign lands, 


sand the pride and glory of our own. 


** Padet hee opprobria dici, 
-—= et ton potuisse retelli!” 


But, blessed be God! never is there a poison, which has not 
its correspondent autidute. The waters of Jericho may be 
impure and nauseous, but there is an Elisha to cast salt into 
them, and heal them.* Thus also, ruinous and destructive as 
may be the attacks of those who are hostile to the Establish- 
ment, and who, though they eat of her bread, and driuk of 
her cup, do yet set themselves in array against her, she is not 
left destitute of supporters and defenders, _ Little are the puny 
attempts of an Overton, much less of a Scott, to be dreaded, 
while we have the irresistible arms of a DAUBENY and a 
LAURENCE wherewith to repel them. Sull, however, while 
we despise, or affect to despise, the meariness and impotence 
of our cnemy, let us not rely too implicitly on our own 
strength, nor deem the victory gained, while yet the contest is 
undecided. | So often as the foe shall lay his ambush, or make 
an open advance, so often must his snares be discovered, and 
his attacks be repelled. It is, doubtless, under a.due impres- 
sion of the necessity and importance of such a line of conduct, 
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* 2nd Book of Kings, 2nd Chap. and 22nd verse, 
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joined toa strong and ~ sense of duty, that Dr. Lau- 
rence once more takes the field of controversy, in defence of 
that pure and apostolic doctrine, which is taught in that 
church, of which he has long been, and, (we are happy to say,) 
still continues to be, a most shining ornament, and powerful 
guardian. ‘That the Puritans of old have laboured, and that 
their legitimate descendents, the Schismatics of modern times, 
do still labour, to cry down and ridicule the efficacy attributed 
by the Church of England to the Sacrament of Baptism is a 
fact so notorious, that the merest novice in theology, and the 
most superficial observer of the schismatical practices of the 
present day, needs not be told of it. But it was reserved for 
the nineteehth century, to exhibit to the world such a 
monstrous anomaly, as a minister of that church publicly 
denouncing one of her sacraments, and denying the efficacy 
assigned to it, without which it loses, not only all its analogy 
or resemblance to its counterpart, the Lort!’s Supper, in the 
benefits communicated by its administration, but even every 
thing which renders it of value to the participant. Such a 
strange’and visionary notion was reserved for the present age 
of the world to invent and promulgate.’ But how far such 4 
notion is conformable tc the doctrines of our reformers, as 
laid down in our Articles and Liturgy, will be seen in the clear 
and masterly pamphlet before us. We do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce, that it (i.e. the notion alluded to,) is decisively~ at 
variance with them both. 

Of those whose ardent attachment to, and prejudice in fa- 
vour of, the Genevan Reformer’s theory, have led them to 
view the Articles and Liturgy of our excellent church through 
a Calvinistic medium only, and who have exerted their utmost 
efforts to make her, on all occasions, speak the language, and 

romulgate the tenets, of Calvin, is the Rev. Joun Scorr, 
MA. icar of North Ferriby, in Lincolnshire, and brother of 
the Rev. Taomas Scorr, Rector of Aston Sandford, in the 
County of Bucks: par nobile fratrum! Arcades ambv, et can- 
tare pares, & respondere parati! This gentleman, a true and 
faithful disciple of the Overtonian school, has, on the present 
occasion, thought fit to oppose himself to Dr. Mant, on the 
wo of baptismal regeneration; and to stand forward as 

e répresentative and spokesman of the Calvinistical, or, as 
they rather wish to be termed the Evangelical, party.* His 





* Many of the calvinistic and evangelical opponents of Dr. Mayr, 
on this important question, who are members of the venerable Soci- 
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defence of their notions, respecting the efficacy of baptism, is’ 
contained im his work, entitled, An Enquiry into the Effect of 
Baptism, &c. by the Rev. T. Scorr, Vicar of North Ferriby, 
&e. ‘To this work Dr. Laurence’s Treatise does not profess 
to be a strict and formal reply: the author of it, (to use his 
own words,) merely “ eutbraces the opportunity, which Mr. 
‘©’ S.’s book affords him, ef stating and discussing more cor- 
“ rectly than he could otherwise have done, the true grounds 
“ upon which Calvinistic conformity is maintained, and of 
“* pointing out its uotenability.” How far he has succeeded 
in this his attempt, our readers will shortly have the means of 
judging. ; 

With the preliminary remarks of Dr. L. we feel ourselves 
so much gratified, that we cannot refrain from laying them 
before our readers; assured, that both the felicity with whicb 
they are expressed, and the importance of the point discussed, 
will plead our excuse for so doing. 


‘ It may, perhaps, appear singular, that a controversy should still 
exist respecting the true sense of certain passages in the Baptismal 
Services of our Church, after a lapse of more than two centuries from 
the peried of their original compilation; particularly as the language 
in which they are expressed seems to have been studio ly adapted to 
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ety for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, threatened, in the 
course of the last winter, to bring their objections to the arguments of 
that truly respectable divine, under formal discussion ;—thus attempt- 
ing, as it were, to render that society a debating club on points of 
theological controversy. But whether by a sense of their own 
weakness in nambers or in argument, or by a dread of the adver- 
saries, whom, they knew, they would have to encounter, these gen- 
tlemen, with Mr. Zachary Macaulay, and some others of the same 
school, at their head, thought proper not to carry their threat into 
execution, Indeed, had the attempt been actually made, it would, 
no doubt, have been resisted in limine, for Christian koowledge is not 
to be promoted by verbal disputations on points of theology, which 
have been formally discussed, and fully settled, by some of the highest 
authorities in the church. We trust its memberswill never be in- 
duced either to relax their efforts in the support and propagation of 
sound theological docirines and principles, or to make any alterations 
in their valuable collection of tracts, however urged and impelled by 
the schismatical members of their own body, by a few heads of 
houses in either University, or even by a weak evangelical. member 
or two of the episcopal bench. Let them remain firin, and they will 
be supported by all True Caurcumen, and will not need the as- 
sistance of those who profess only a conformity of principle with the 
Socieiy,—verbum sat, EDITOK. 


No, 220, Vol. 51, September, 1816. C 
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popular comprehension and instruction. _ But this appearance. of sin- 
gularity ceases, when we recollect the naiural anxiety of every 
writer ppon the subject to prove, that the doctrine of the church to 
which he professes attachment, and his own private opinion perfectly 
coincide. Yet ought this anxiety always to be indulged? Private 
6pinion, it is indeed true, no man can controul; but every man may 
controul the public display of it: and surely, when its conformity 
with the doctrine of the church cannot be clearly and satisfactorily 
demonstrated, concealment is preferable to disclosure, and silence to 
justification. ‘To support an ideal conformity, by a line of argument, 
evidently strained and distorted, may suit the obliquities of party- 
spirit, but can never promote truth, and produce conviction.” 


‘These remarks are too sensible and too just to need any 
comment: and it were much to be wished, that the persons, 
to whose opinions and practices they allude, had more fre- 

uently holden the advice they contain in view. Never was 
hare: perhaps, a controversy agitated in any church, wherein 
the line of conduct here recommended was less observed, than 
in that now subsisting between the Calvinistic and Anti-cal- 
vinistic Clergy of the Church of England. ‘To which party 
the censure here implied must be affixed needs not to be 

inted out. 

That the Evangelical Clergy do, in their own estimation, 
consider themselves as a separate party or sect in the Church, 
Dr, Laurence incontestibly proves from Mr. Scorr’s own 
words : and this, not in one instance only, but in many. Ii, 
therefore, does it accord with the boasted consistency of those, 
who, as Mr. Scorr says, ‘‘ are reproached as the self-deno- 
* minated Evangelical party,” when challenged as the authors 
of schism in the Church, to repel the charge, as they perpe- 
tually have done, with indignation and complaint. Were we 
not well acquainted with the school in which Dr. Laurence, as 
a controversialist, was bred, we should be apt to think him 
somewhat too abundant in courtesy to those, who have ever 
been remarkably conspicuous for a treatment of their oppo- 
nents diametrically the reverse. We allude to the Doctur’s 

arenthetic apology for the use of the word “ party” in the 
fourth age. 

Dr. Laurence commences his second chapter with observ- 
ing, “‘ If those, whose opinions I propose to consider, prefer 
the denomination of the Evangelical, to that of the Calvinistic, 
“ Clergy, it is not, 1 presume, because they disapprove the 
** tenets of Calvin; but, probably, because they are better 
© pleased with a general, thau an apparently sectarian, deno- 
“« mination.” We think he might also have added, because 
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they feel a secret satisfaction in an appellation, which implies 
a self-flattering distinction of themselves from the regtlar 
clergy, with whom they are at issue ; and whom they are’ 
known uniformly to despise. Proceeding to identify thew prin- 
ciples with those of Catvin, he observes, that “ for reasons 
best known to themselves, the open avowal of their creed upon 
the dogma of absolute predestination seems to be studiously 
avoided.” ‘This, every one who has attended to what is called 
the Calvinistic controversy, cannot have failed to notice. But 
nothing shall deter us from.enterieg our most decided protest 
against such conduct... [tis inconsistent and unfair; and, 
consequently, not honourable to those, in particular, whose 
pretensions to consistency are urged in ne common strain of 
boldness and decision.* The fact really is, there is something 
so disgusting and abhorrent to the feelings of human nature, 
so repugnant to all our notions either of human or divine 
justice, and so truly blasphemous and impious in the predes- 
tinarian, system of Cavin, that his followers, (at least the 
more discreet and wary part of them,) are ever exerting 
themselves to conceal and keep from view a picture so truly 
horrible and detestable. They are well aware, that an open 
avowal of the tenet alluded to would inevitably overturn their 
own beloved and precious system; and, therefore, very wisely, 
(but, surely, not very consistently or honourably,) abstain 
from bringing forward so hideous and monstrous an opinion. 
In short, so terrific is it, that they themselves like their 
inaster, and. its first promulgator, shudder at it.¢ But so 
powerful, in these days of theological speculation, is the spirit 
of caprice, that with many, in the formation of their religious 
creed, humour alone, and not sound argument, seems to 
prevail. Hence it is, that, provided their system be. but 
agreeable to their feelings, the discordance of any part of it 
with either reason or revelation is totally overlooked or disre- 
garded; and inconsistency, nay, even absurdity itself, 
embraced ; and, therefore, as we have often remarked, to 
attempt to reason with a Calvinistic Methodist, is a task as 
fruitless and ineffectual, as his creed is horrib land unscriptural. 

Dr. L. having accused the Evangelical party, in their 
management of the controversy respecting the subject of 











* See Laurence, p. 35, note. 


t ‘* * Horribile quidem decretum fateor,’ were the precise expres- 
sions Which Calvia used, when shuddering at his own favourite idea 
of irrespective reprobation.” Laurence’s Bampton Lectures, p. 47. 
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Baptism, of introducing many irrelevant topics and much 
collateral reasoning, observes that, in consequence, “ the 

rincipal point at issue has not been fairly and fally brought 
into discussion.” This point he conceives to be of a more 
limited description, than it is generally represented, and simply 
to consist in the decision of thise question ; ‘* What is the 
doctrine of the Church of England respecting the restoration 
to divine favour, as well of infants as of duly-prepared adults, 
by Baptism?” He then very properly conciades, that this 

uestion is by no means an indifferent one, as it involves a 

octrine of considerable importance, viz. that which relates to 
the nature and extent of divine election, 


“* For,” he proceeds, ‘‘ if all baptized infants, and all daly pre- 
pared adults, indiscriminately, are elected in Christ out of mankind, 
so that, if they die previously to the subsequent commission Of sin, 
they are indisputably saved ; while of those who survive, some pre- 
serve the state of grace, to which they have been elected, if not 
uniformly, yet finally, but others fall from it, and eventually perish ; 
it must evidently follow, that our church teaches not an absolate or 
arbitrary, but a eonditional or contingent, election. ‘This conclusion, 
although usnoticed, must have always been upon our side secretly 
anticipated. No pains, therefore, have been spared, aud no little 
ingenuity has been exerted, to counteract it, by explaining away and 
perverting the obvious import of the language contained in our Liturgy, 
and thus, if possible, to leave untouched the key-stone of Calvinistical 
predestination.” 


Here we have one of those* pious. frauds, for which the 
Evangelical fraternity have Jong been so notoriously celebrated, 
and of which, (as we learn from Dr. L.’s note, .page 10,) 
Mr. Scott himself has been guilty. This note, (as the charge 
here preferred against Mr, S. is of a weighty nature,) we will 
lay before our readers, premising, that the identity of expres- 
sion mentioned therein, alludes to the synonymous use, by the 
early Fathers, and our Reformers, in the Articles, of the words 
Regeneration and Baptism. 


** Art. gth.. Dr. Mant’s opponent (i.e. Mr. Scott) will not here 
allow this identity of expression, certainly not as any result from the 
context, p. 100,101. But had he referred to the original Latin of 
this article, which he appears both to bave read and considered, 
because he quotes it in the very next page, he must have acknow- 
ledged the truth of a deduction which he contemptuously opposes. 
In this article the word renatis occurs twice, maanet etiam in renatis 
bac natures: depravatio > again, quanquam in renalis et credentibus 
nulla propter Christam est condemnatio, &c. In the former instance, 
it is translated regenerated, in the latter, baptized. The conclusion 
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seems obvious. Mr. Scott, however, for reasons not very difficult to 
divine, quotes only the instance in which it is translated regenerated,” 


Now we would ask Mr. 8. and the whole host of his Evan- 
gelical brethren ‘whom he represents, or (as Mr. Overton 
elegantly phrases it, “ for whom he undertakes”) in what 
manner the cause of truth, more especially, as in the present 
case, religious truth, can possibly be served or advanced by 
such shuffling, such prevaricating, conduct, as he is here shewn 
to be guilty of. For our own part, we cannot avoid plainly 
teHing him it savours too much of that selfish, narrowminded, 
creed, of which he and his’ associates are the avowed and 
glorying partizans; and instead of promoting the object they 
have in view, can only tend to bring disgrace on their cause, 
and expose those who espouse it to merited derision and 
contempt. 

In the commencement of bis 3d chapter, Dr. L. shews, 
that to reason as the Evangelical party have done, from Adult 
to Infant Baptism is totally incorrect. Indeed, what can be 
more absurd and ridiculous, than to represent our Reformers, 
in the reigns of Henry 8th, and Edward 6th, as adapting’ their 
office of Infant Baptism to the principles of that of Adult 
Baptism, which was composed in the reign of Charles 2nd,-— 
more than a century afterwards !! Yet to confirm pre-con- 
ceived notions, and serve party purposes, thus is truth dis- 
torted, and tlie most ridiculous and gross absurdities are di- 
gested! How much more easy and natural is it to conclude, 
with our acute and learned author, that those who subsequently 
compiled the office of Adult Baptism, when such an office 
became ‘requisite, might, as far as circumstances permitted, 
mutatis mutandis, copy the form of an office of Infant Baptism, . 
which had ‘been previously in use for more than a century ! 
For, as Dr. L. well argues, 


“ In a christian country, it may be supposed, that all persons are 
baptized in infancy; and as the original framers of our Liturgy 
manifestly acted upon that supposition, I do not perceive how it can 
be reasonably argued, that they conformed their office of Infant 
Baptism to the principles of an office of adult Baptism, which did 
not at the time exist,” 


From the language adopted by Mr.S. and his party, it 
appears that they consider Regeneration not as the effect of 
Baptism, but as the operation of the Spirit of God upon the 
soul of man previously te it—in all cases at least where Re- 
pentance and Faith exist; baptism itself being nothing more’ 
than a mere attestation of a new birth already received. Dr. 
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L., on the other hand, contends, that according to the obvious 
unsophisticated sense of the language in our Liturgy, Rege- 
neration, including admission into divine favour, is represented 
as the appropriate effect of Baptism, in ddulis as well as in 
Infants, 


‘“* The proof of this assertion,” says this masterly Divine, ‘* appears 
in my judgment to lie in a very sma!! compass. Every adult person 
is supposed, in the office under consideration, to possess repentance 
and faith previous/y to baptism. That will not be denied. In the 
preparatory form, although in possession of these requisites, he is 
regarded as still unregenerate; otherwise the minister would not be 
instructed thusto pray: ‘ We call upon thee for this person, that he, 
coming to thy Holy Baptism, may receive remission of his sins by 
spiitual regeneration ;" and again, ‘ Give hy Holy Spirit to this 
person, thathe may be born again, and be made an hei: of everlasting 
salvation.’ Surely this mode of expression sufficiently demonstrates, 
that he who possesses repentance and faith is not, therefore, to be 
necessarily considered as possessing spiritual regeneration, But what 
follows? Immediately after the administration. of Baptism, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy. Ghost, he is 

ronounced to be regenerated, to be born again, and to be made an 
bit of everlasting salvation Is it possible to deduce apy other legi- 
timate conclusion from these premises than this; ‘that the person 
who, afier a due preparation, comes to Clirist’s Holy Baptism unre- 
generated, departs regenerated 

** When it is said éefore the act of Baptism, ‘ Give thy Holy Spirit 
to this person, that he may le born again, and be made an heir of 
eyerlasting salvation.” And again, ‘ afler the act of Baptism, that 
being now born again, and made an heir of everlasting saivation 
one our Lord Jesus Christ, he may continue thy servant ;° does 
not the change of tense, distinctly point out a change of ciream- 
stances dependent upon the intervening act of Baptism ; indicating 
that the person baptized, although repenting and believing, was ‘not 
previously, but is now, regenerated ?” 


This. reasoning is, so clear and conclusive, that .we will 
venture confidently to pronounce, that not all the sophistry 
and quibbling of even a Gospel Minister can distert or over- 
throw it, 

‘Fhe 4th chapter opens with a very acute and luminous 
demonstration of the inaccuracy into which Mr, Scott and 
his party have fallen in their definition of Regeneration, and 
exposes the futility and absurdity of their vain-boastings of 
superior accuracy and consistency in the discussion of that 
important topic, After this, Dr, L. observes, 


‘* That whatever may be the accuracy or inaccuracy of their ideas, 
either in a logical or theological point of view, one deduction ftom 
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them is unambiguous. It is this. That Baptism, asa Sacrament, 
is in no case the appropriate means of Regeneration; and that in the 
case of a worthy recipient of baptism, that blessing is never during 
its administration, bat always previous/y communicated. 

‘* This position,” adds our accurate and profound Author, “ I 
wish distinctly to mark, because [ am persuaded that it directly cou- 
tradicts what has always been the doctrine of the Church of Eogland 
upon the same subject. For she, on the other hand, has uniformly 
held, that to him who receives baptism eorthily, Regeneration, or an 
incipient state of salvation, including forgiveness of sin and adoption 
into the number of the elect, isto be regarded as at all times the true 
and appropriate effect of that Sacrament, not ex opere operato, but by 
the virtue which it derives from the ordinance and promise of God, 
This I maiatain was her doctrine from the dawn to the full splendour 
of the reformation ; and was certainly the doctrine of those who, at a 
much later period, compiled the very office, respecting the import of 
which a controversy is now agitated.” 


Dr. L. next proceeds to shew how exactly the principles of 
the Reformation harmonize with those of Lurner; and, as 
our baptismal service was little more than translated from one 
in use among the Lurnrrans, to demonstrate the sense of 
our church on the point at issue. From the numerous extracts 
here given from the works of the Reformer Just mentioned, 
it appears that his sentiments on the efficacy of Baptism are 
expressed in some instances in nearly the very words of our 
church, and, in all, are most exactly accordant with her 
doctrines on this point. He then goes on to prove, from the 
public decuments of our own Reformation, from its com- 
mencement under Henry, to its close under Edward, that 
the same doctrine was uniformly held upon the same subject, 

This exposition abounds with the most solid and useful 
reasoning, aad clear and luminous historical detail. Jo the 
course of it, our author admirably reconciles a passage of 
LATIMER on the efficacy of Baptism, which our Evangelical 
party have captiously and triamphantly brought forward, as in 
direct opposition to the sentiments of Cranmer on the same _ 
point; thus shewing, that their zeal to uphold their favourite 
system, frequently so far outruns both their judgment and 
prudence, that, as controversialists, it renders them perfectly 
impotent. and ridiculous, and, instead of supporting and 
strengthening their cause, can only tend to weaken and over- 
turn it. 

In the seventh chapter, ((misprinted the third,) Dr. L. con- 
siders the harmony subsisting between the doctrines of the 
church, as. laid down in her articles and offices, those on the 
same points contained in the First Book of the Homilies, the 
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Paraphrase of Erasmes, and the Second Book of the Heinilies. 
In the latter is a passage, which the Evangelical party contend 
represents Regeneration as unconnected with Baptism, as an 
operation of the mind independent of all external acts, which 
communicates, without the means of grace, the hope of glory. 
Dr. L., however, completely overthrows both their interpreta- 
tion of it, and the conclusions which they deduce from thet 
interpretation. He then proceeds ta. demonstrate,, (at ‘he 
compilers of the baptismal office for adults pubjicly sain 
tained thesentiments upon that point, which be inputes to 
thems viz. ‘ that spiritual regeneration; “accompanied by 
remission of sin, and adoption into the number of the elect, 
ukes place, not previously to, but in baptism.” This ¢ 
stration is so complete ard satisfactory, that we canto 
ourselves the pleasure of laying it before our readers. 


“ The office of adult baptism.” says our author, |‘ was com 
at the restoration, when our liturgy was onder revision fu the ince 
instance. At the time that this revision was ufdertaken, ceitam cém- 
missioners of both parties. as well of that party Which was’ de.cmi- 
nated Low Church or Presbyterian, as ‘of that which went under the 
appellation of High Church, were appointed under the great seat. to 
carry the object proposed into effect. Most of what passed between 
these commissioners, was transacted hy written, dpeumedis; which 
were published. the same year, (1061) onder thé title of * An 
Account of all the Proceedings of the Comimissioners of both Per- 
saasions appointed by his Sacred Mejesty, according to Letters Patent, 
for the Review, of the Book of Common Prayer,’ &c. “The tract 
contains, besides” the Royal Comiii-sion, ‘ The Exceptions of the 
Presby erian Brethren against’ sonie passugés in the present Lirergy,’ 
and also the answer to those exceptions, with the reply to that answer 
by the excepting party, printed tégetheér. From cis tract 1 shall 
quote @ passage or two relevant te the particular poiat which J wnder- 
take to prove. tidy vas 

‘* “Among the exceptions made to the language nsed in jhe Office of 
Infant Baptism, one was tothe following expressions in the second 
introductory, prayer, )‘ may receive remission of his sins by spiritual 
regeneration, The exception was thus worded; this expression 
seeing inconvenient, we desire it may be chanfed into this, ‘ may Le 
regenerated, and receive remission of sins.” tb 

The answer of the high'chutch party, who finally conducted the 
revision by theniselves without controul, was this ; ‘ réceive remission 
of sing by spiritual regeneration, most proper. For Japlismis our 
spiritual regeneration. St. John iii. Unless a man be born.again of 
water.and the spirit, &c. And by this is received remission of sins. 
Acts ii, 38. Repent 'and be baptized every one of you for the remis- 
sion of sins, Sothécreed; one, baptism for the itemission of sin. 
When, therefore, the same party camé to compose ‘ the office of 
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adult baptism, and adopted the very phraseology in question without 
alteration, can we possibly doubt what precise sense it was their 
intention to affixto it. They could certainly have intended to affix 
none to it consistent with the belief, that regeneration takes place in 
adults before baptism ; because they unambiguously avowed their creed 
to be, that baptism in itself, (and not its previous requisites,) consti- 
tutes our spiritual regeneration, and that by this, (so considered.) we 
obtain the remission of our sins.’ 

‘© Another exception taken by their opponents was to these words 
in the Church Catechism: * In my baptism, wherein I was made a 
child of God, a member of Christ, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of Heaven,’ It was said, © We, conceive it might more safely be 
expre-sed thus; wherein I was visi//y admitted into the pamber of 
the members.of Christ, the children of God, and the heirs (rather 
than the inheritors) of the kingdom of Heaven,’ 

‘©The tollowing was the answer which they gave to this exception : 
‘ We conceive this expression (that is, this mode of expression, or 
the language previously and still in use,) as safe as that which they 
desire, and more fally expressing the efficacy of the sacrament, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, Galatians iii. 26 and 27 ; where St. Paul proves 
them all to be children of God, because they were taptised, and in 
their baptism bad put on Christ. If children, then heirs, or which As 
aii one, ipberiters,’ Romans viii. 17. 

** So explicit a declaration, that we become the members of Christ, 
the children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven, Ly 
the efficacy of, the sacrament of Laptism, in which we are stated to put 
on Curist, leaves not a sbadow of, su;picion respecting the sentiments 
of those who made it. And Jet it not be forgotten, that this was the 
very party, to which. we are solely and exclusively indebted for the 
revision of the Liturgy, and for the compilation of the office itself, 
the true meaning of which is now controverted.” 


Dr. Laurence commences his seventh Chapter thus : 


** Fromm the considetation of adult, I now proceed to that of infant; 
baptism, not according to the natural order of our Liturgy, which, in 
truth, sequires a reversed. discussion; but according to the adopted 
order of those, whose opinions | am opposing, and who, having a 
preconceived system to support, find such an arrangement most suit- 


able to their purpose.” 


Here we have again one of those distortions and obliquities 
of reasoning, in the use of which the Evangelical party are so 
dexterous, when they discover their total inability to proceed 
vid rectd, or, as our author expresses himself, have their pur- 
poses to serve. Having given an abstract of their theory, 
which is principally grounded ‘on a sapposed disposition in 
infants to fulfil, when capable of so doing, théir baptismal . 
engagements ; he proceeds to shew the grounds on which this 
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theory ought to be rejected—grounds, which all the sophistry 
of the Evangelical brigade will, we are persuaded, never be 
able to shake. When, however, Dr. L. observes, 


‘*¢ Bold, indeed, I admit, but certainly not very rational and intel- 
ligible, is that bypothesis, which represents her (the Church) as rege- 
nerating by fiction, and as presuming impossibilities.” 


We were almost tempted to think that our worthy author 
had, for a moment, forgotten the men with whom he had to 
deal. When the same party. of men can believe the Al- 
mighty capable of entertaining two wills, the one secret, the 
other revealed, to mankind; by the one of which he com- 
mands man to work out his own salvation ; while by the other 
(in consequence of his own divine and irresistible decree) 
he has determined his condition to all eternity, without respect 
to his conduct, or possibility of change, when, we repeat, they 
can bring themselves seriously to entertain such notions of the 
Divine Being, who every where in Scripture declares himself 
a God of Justice and Mercy—can we wonder, for a moment, 
at their representing the Church (to adopt our author’s lan- 
guage) as ‘‘ regenerating by fiction, and as presuming impos- 
sibilities.” 

To a laboured attempt, on the part of our Evangelists, to 
support the notion, advanced by them, of infantine sincerity 
in religious professions (at Baptism) our author well replies, 


‘* Their argument cannot, I am persuaded, stand, because it rests 
upon no solid foundation. When we examine the clause of the 
Catechism referred to (i.e the answer to the question, ‘ What is 
required of persons to be baptized’) we find that it contains not the 
slightest allusion to any supposed disposition of the infant, but solely 
tothe promise entered into by bis. sureties in his name, and the con- 

vent obligation on his part to fulfil that promise when he becomes 
capable of it. Had it been the intention of ont Church, in this clause, 
to ground the doctrines of Regeneration: upon any supposed disposition 
of the Infant, would she have. preserved a total .silence upon the 
point of such a disposition, or have left it to be.wiredrawn from ber 
expressions by conjectural implication? Besides, as in her Liturgy, 
she expressly pronounces ali infants, privately baptized, regenerate 
before any promise is exacted from their sureties in their name, can 
we possibly conceive her to be so absurdly inconsistent, asin her 
Catechism .to impute their regeneration to the effect of such a 

ise; @ promise, at the time not in, existence, which, if they 
ive, she indeed subsequently, but which, in the event of their death, 
she never, requires ?”’ 


Dr. L. next proceeds to prove, that the sense affixed to this 
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clause by the Evangelieal party, is equally at variance with the 
true one, from the very wording of it; inasmuch as this same 
wording was intended to exclude that very sense which they 
assign to it. Having established this point clearly and fully, 
he thus sums up the arguments contained in the chapter. 


‘““ When the preceding transactions are duly weighed, which took 
place at the very tine that the controverted clause in the Catechism 
assumed its present form; when we consider that the sense imputed 
to it was a sense which the new modification was confessedly intended 
to exclude ; and that the creed of those who remodelled it, of those 
who constituted the Church of the day, was altogether hostile to the 
limitation of meaning imposed upon it; we cannot, I think, be per- 
suaded that it furnishes our modern Calvinists with a key to anlock 
the duor, which the Calvinists of the restoration believed to be closed 
against them.” 


Among other notions on the subject of Baptism entertained 
hy the Evangelical party, there is not one more curious than 
this, viz. “ that the peculiar disposition of Infants, is the 
implied criterion of regeneration ;” this position, at the begin- 
ning of the 8th chapter, Dr. L. entirely overthrows, He then 
passes on to the subject of the indefectibility of Divine Grace, 
the corner-stone of the Calvinistic system; but, an opinion 
unknown to the Liturgy of the Church, as he proves in a most 
suminary and complete manner. This proof we will lay before 
our readers in our author’s own excellent words. 


«« If we examine, says he, the language of our Liturgy, we shall 
there find a very different doctrine. We shall there find, that after 
the infant is said to be, by the laver of regeneration in Baptism, 
received into the number of the Children of God, and heirs of ever- 
lasting life, a prayer is offered up for him to the Throne of Grace, 
that he, being born again, and being made an heir of everlasting sal- 
vation, may continue God's servant. Now, if continuance in ‘the 
service of God be, as it is thus implied to be, only problematical, 
if the child may not so continue ; may moé lead the rest of his life 
according to this beginning, that is, according to‘a beginning, the 
certainty of which is not affected by the uncertainty of that which 
follows, the criterion must fail, and the supposed indelibility | of 
regeneration prove to be an opinion traced in sand. Indeed, 60 
hostile is our Church to this opinion, that she-not only represents 
gtace as generally defectible, but asserts the possibility of even losing 
it in the last stage of human existence ; for she instructs us in another 
service, to address Almighty God in the following unambiguous 
a ‘ ‘* Suffer us not at our dast hour for any pains of death to fall 
rom thee.’”’ 


Nothing can be more conclusive than’ this argument, to 
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prove (notwithstanding all the ill-spent efforts of the Cal- 
vinistic clergy to establish the contrary) that our Church 
rejects in toto the doctrine of the: indefectibility of Divine 
Grace. ‘The proof of this point, however, does net rest upon 
the passage just quoted from the Burial Service alene ; it is 
made still more complete (if possible) by an addition to the 
office of Private Baptism introduced at the last revision of our 


Liturgy. 


“ For the express purpose, says Dr. L., of declaring. that Baptism 
alone, independent of all engagements whatsoever, constitutes, in 
every case in which infants are concerned, complete,regeneration.” 


The irrefutable arguments of our learned author, founded 
on this addition, we would willingly submit to our readers, 
did not its length and the impossibility of abridging it, pre- 
clude us that pleasure. We must, therefore, beg leave warmly 
to recommend the whole tract to their serious perusal; as we 
consider it, in all respects, oné of the most valuable thevlogical 
treatises, which has, fér a long period, issued from the press. 

Dr. L. opens his 9th chapter with the proof of the position, 
§ that all infants, without exception, are regenerated in Bap- 
tism, is the doctrine of our Church.” This he grounds in the 
first instance, on the words of the service itself; and, in the 
next place, on the important rubric subjoined to the office of 
Public Baptism, |“ It is certain, by God’s word, that Children 
which are baptized, dying before they commit actual sin, are 
undoubtedly saved.” 


‘* For, says our author, ‘‘ what language could have been adopted 
which would mote satisfactorily bave proved, that she does not, as 
the Evangelical party pretend, charitably presume, but that she con- 
fidently affirms, aii and not some baptized infants only, to be ina 
real and effectual state of Grace and Salvation, than this? If sh@ 
conceived regeneration to depend upon a certain disposition peculiar 
to a few, would she, in the event alluded to, unreservedly predicate 
salvation of all? This rubric, therefore, we boldly and decisively 
pronounce to be the crux Calvinistarum, both with respect to the 
doctrines of segeneration and predestination, as professed by the 
Church of England.” . 


Qur author concludes this part of his chapter with the fol- 
lowing excellent summary, too important to be passed over 
without notice. 


“ Upon the whole, then, disregarding all restriction of divinemercy, 
disapproved at the reformation, and rejected at the last revision of our 
kiturgyy we may affirm, that, in the judgment of our church, every 
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infant is considered as truly admitted into God's favour, and truly 
regenerated, so far at least as the infant mind is capable of regenera- 
tion, and that, being thus numbered among the elect of God, in the 
event of death before the commission cf actdal crime, his salvation is 
certain; but, in the event of his surviving to years of discretion, bis 
continuance in a state of grace and acceptance depends upon his cone 
tinuance in well-doing, upon his obediently keeping ‘ God's holy will 
and commandments, and walking in the same all the days of his life.’ 
This is so obviously the natural import of the language adopted in our 
Liturgy, that no common skill in logical legerdemain seems requisite 
to force upon it any other construction.” 


Having thus shewn the regeneration of all infants in baptism 
to be the doctrine of our church, he proceeds, in the latter 
part of the chapter, to shew, that the same doctrine was main- 
tained by the Lurnerans and Zwine tans, in the English 
Articles of 1536, in the Latin Articles, in the Bishops and 
King’s Books, in the First Book of the Homilies, and in the 
Proclamation to the Rebels of. Cornwall and Devon ;-—~and 
lastly, that this same doctrine was embraced by that venerable 
Father of our Church, Cranmer, who says, “In Baptism, 
‘“ we must think that as the priest putteth his hand to the 
© child outwardly, and washeth him with water, so must we 
“ think, that God putteth to his hand inwardly, and washeth the 
 infunt with Ins Holy Spirit; and, moreover, that Christ lam- 
“ self cometh down upon the infant, and apparelleth him with his 
“© own self.” ~ 

We have now accompanied our author to the last chapter of 
his work, which commences with a brief recapitulation of the 
leading points contained in his remarks on the subject of Bap- 
tism, on which he well observes, that 


** To deprive that Sacrament,” (as the evangelical party endeavour 
to do,) ‘‘ of all spiritual efficacy, aud to represent it as the mere 
altestation of the church to an especial grace which has been previ- 
ously, or may be,subsequently, received, seems little better than to 
attempt the reduction of it to the old anabaptistical standard, toa bare 
sign or symbol of the most lamentabie inefficiency. 

** ‘Durning, then,” he proceeds, our attention to the Baptism of 
infants, according to the order of our respective offices in poiut of 
antiquity, we may say, that our church believes every child to be 
unregenerated before, and regenerated after, baptism; Tegenerated 
absolutely and universally, without the slightest restriction 5» and that, 
to this act of regeneration, her creed attaches a reui state of divine 
favour and election, combined with the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Nor must we suppose ber to ground the efficacy of thé Sacrament 
upon the assemption of any previous peculiar disposition pos#essed by 
certain infants, to be evidenced in maturer years, but solely upon 
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God's universal promise, and his good will declared by his Son Jesus 
Christ, towards ai/ infants brought to his holy baptism. Her prin- 
ciples are too liberal to attribute to our ‘ Almighty and most merciful 
Father’ a personal distinction in the donation of his blessings between 
those, whio are alike incapable of individually offending him by actual 
crime ; and too rational to dream of a positive, where nothing but a 
negative, qualification can be supposed to pre-exist. Hence, from 
her idea of the universality .of baptismal efficacy, where no disquali- 
fication of crime, as in the case of infants, is imputable to the reci- 
pient, she pronounces it to be ‘ certain by God's word, that children, 
which are baptized, dying before they commitactual sin, are undoubtedly 
saved,’ a persuasion, inconsistent with the very basis of Calvinistical 
predestination.” 


To this masterly statement of the doctrine of our church on 
the subject of baptism, nothing can be added. But, when we 
consider how plain and unsophisticated it is, when viewed 


-abstractedly from any previous system or theory, we cannot 


avoid expressing our astonishment and regret, (we had almost 
said indignation,) that any set of men should be found, 
(especially in the church,) either so ill-informed as to mistake, 
so infatuated by pre-conceived notions as to distort, or so base 
as to force her to speak a language, on this momentous doctrine, 
so diametrically opposite to that which, understood in its 
obvious and unperverted sense, she manifestly holds. Yet so 
it is; and, with tge most heartfelt regret and sorrow, we repeat 
a quotation we have already used ; 


“ Pudet bec opprobria dici, 
et non potuisse refelli !—” 





* On the question,” says Dr. L., ‘‘ of the salvation of infants 
dying unbaptized, our Liturgy is altogether silent; because,” as he 
well remarks, “‘ in providing an office for the attainment of security, 
to have speculated upon the extent of divine mercy independent of 
the prescribed means of grace, would have been perhaps unwise, and 
certainly irrelevant to the professed object in her view.” 


It is curious and almost risible to see the extent of folly to 
which men are led by an obstinate and pertinacious adherence 
to a favourite system or pre-conceived notions. Of this, the 
following quotation will furnish an irrefragable, and most 
striking, proof. 


** Those,” says Dr. L., ‘‘ who disjoin regeneration from baptism, 
annihilate the idea of qualification altogether ; for what we term 
qualification, they consider as regeneration itself. Upon this pre- 
sumption, however, mark the inconsistency of their argument. The 
candidate for baptism is first examined and found fit; that is, say 
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they, is found to be already regenerated, for according to their theory, 
‘ every adalt person receiving baptism rightly, is regenerated before 
baptism.’ Then, when approaching the sacred font, notwithstanding 
the admission of his previous regeneration, be is declared to be still 
unregenerate : for upon this point the language of our Liturgy is 400 
plain to be mistaken, And lastly, after his baptism the church attests, 
what is completely at variance with an attestation made at the very 
beginning, but subsequently forgotten, that he is now regenerated, 
The same incongruity occurs in their reasoning upon the baptism of 
infants. For they maintain, that our church conceives, upon what 
they denominate a charitable supposition, the infant to be regenerated 
previously to his participation of that Sacrament, and that, conse- 
quently, she predicates of the same child; first, a regenerated, 
secondly, an unregenerated, and finally, a regenerated, state again. 
So much versatility of idea, incoherence of declaration, and detect of 
system, do those ascribe to our church, who torture the doctrine of 
her Liturgy into an ideal conformity with the ¢reed of Calvin,” 


Dr. L.’s conclusion is in itself so eloquent, and breathes so 
much of the true spirit of christian benevolence and charity, 
that we are persuaded we shall have the thanks of our readers 
for transcribing it, 


“ As individuals, whatsoever may be the theological system which 
we embrace, our duty as well as our wisdom indisputably is, to 
abstain from every. harsh reflection upon those, whose code of faith 
happens to differ from our own, and to practise reciprocal forbearance. 
The bond of charity, which endures the contrast of opinion in public, 
and the link of amity, which constitutes personal attachment in 
private life, strong as may prove the opposing effort, ought always to 
be preserved unbroken. Butin our official cipacity, as ministers of 
the church of England, if we misrepresent her doctrine, and give 
publicity to that misrepresentation by the press, if we betray the 
trust, and abuse the confidence, reposed in us, must we not expect, 
that censure will follow close at the heel of detection? Obsequious 
pacification may hang the dewdrop of its mediating argument upon 
the thorn of controversy; but the moment that the ideal gem is 
pressed, it disappears, exhibiting only the mere semblance of 
solidity.” 

“ Something, indeed, like an approximation towards union might 


be possible, were both parties disposed to relinquish, during the 


enquiry, preconceived system, and to deduce the Creed of our Church 
from the plain and evident tendency of her language ;'.1o state it with 
simplicity, and to explain it without sophistry. But while, on the one 
side, a zealous predilection for a favourite theory predominates, even 
approximation seems impossible ; particularly, when. that predilection 
is manifesied towards a theory, which rooted, as its admirers: con- 
ceive, in the all-perfect will and word of God, abhors the conta- 
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minating grasp of human criticism, and, ever tremblingly alive to 
its approach, shrinks withiu itself at the slightest touch.” 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


_ We have now conducted our readers through Dr, Laurence’s 
work, and have no hesitation in affirming, that, great as his 
celebrity previously was as a controversialist, he has not, on 
the present occasion, tarnished or diminished it. To him the 
thanks of every sound member of the Church of England are 
eminently due for one of the most seasonable, masterly, and 
satisfactory, expositions of her Creed, on a point of the most 
vital importance, that has ever issued from the press. Did we 
estimate the performance of an author by any other criterion 
than the importance of the subject treated by him, we should 
by no means have extended our review of the work before us 
to the great length we have done. But the nature of the 
question was too serious and momentous to be passed slightly 
over, It is not, as Dr. L. observes, “ a mere logomachy,” or 
strife about words and terms. It is whether one of the sa- 
craments of our holy church shall be reduced to the old ana- 
haptistical standard, to a bare sign or symbol of the most la- 
mentable inefficiency ;” or whether, as she, and all the other 
reformed churches of Europe, (the Calvinistic only excepted,) 
have uniformly held, Regeneration shall be contemplated as 
the appropriate effect of baptism. When we consider the im- 
portance of the case, the perversion of reasoning employed by 
the Evangelical party to force the Church on this point to a 
conformity with their own preconceived notions on the sub- 
ject; and above all, when we recollect the degradation they 
would affix to the sacrament in question, we must confess our- 
selves at 2 loss for terms sufficiently strong to mark our asto- 
nishment and abhorrence of their conduct. It is, in fact, as 
Dr. L. says, to degrade the efficacy of it “ to the bare external 
administration of the holy rite, according to the scholastical 

hrase, ex opere operato.” But this is not the first time that 
Pouets and Methodism have kissed each other. For these 
officious meddlers and innovators in church doctrines, no spe- 
culation is too silly, or too daring. Having once embraced a 


_ system of absurdity, they have not the candour, nor manliness, 


(even when it has been exposed to demonstration,) to lay it 
aside ;—but, in order to preserve a shew of consistency, rush 
forwards into all the mazes of methodistical sophistry, till at 
length they are inextricably involved in the labyrinths of folly, 
inconsistency, and contradiction. On the subject of Predes- 
-tination, faith without works, &c. these true Churchmen (to 
use their own self-assumed appellation,) have long amalga- 
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mated themselves with the Methodists out of the chureh; in 
the present tape they have (one would hope through 
folly only) done just.the same with respect to the important 
doctrine of regeneration. Every, the merest child in the 
school of controversial theology, must know that: the vilifica- 
tion of the efficacy of our Sacraments has been, from the days 
of Puritanism down tothe present, the favourite, the darling, 
employment of our sectarian adversaries: and all this, to 
support a system of theology the most cold-blooded, horrible, 
and blasphemous, that ever originated in the distempered brain 
of the wildest and most insane fanatic. But, thanks. be to 
God, though the enemy hath for awhile magnified himself 
against the venerable establishment of this happy land, and 
may, perhaps, have gained a little temporary advantage, her 
real sons are at length aroused to.a sense of ber danger, and, 
seeing it, are zealously stepping forth to vindicate her cause, 
and avenge her treacherous wrongs. This we hail as a most 
happy omen, and we feel entirely confident that we shall, ere 
long, enjoy the gratifying spectacle of witnessing her final and 
complete triumph over those numerous and bitter enemies. who 
lagaee together against her. | 

oping that the importance of the subject discussed therein, 
will be a sufficient apology to our readers for the protracted, 
(but we hope not tedious,) exposition of the contents of 
Dr. L.’s incomparable work, we will only repeat our hopes, 
that no one who:professes and calls himself a true churchman, 
will omit the immediate purchase of a tract in all respects ‘so 
justly and highly worthy of his most attentive perusal and 
serious consideration. 
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4 Letter to His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
President of the African Institution.. From Zachary Macau- 
lay, Esq. Occasioned by a Pamphlet lately published by 
Dr. Thorpe, late Judge of the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
entitled ** A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq.” &c. &c, &c. 
Second edition enlarged. Svo. Pp. 60, Hatchard. 1815. 


Preface to the Third Edition of a Letter to William Wilber- 
Jorce, Esq. M. P. containing a Reply to an Attack on this 
Letter, by F. Horner, Esq. M. P. in the House of Commons, 


No. 220, Vol. 51, September, 1816. D 
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(as reported in the Times) 23d February, and an Answer te 
the Report of a Committee of the African Institution, read 
and approved by their Board of Directors, Feb. 28th, 1815. 
By Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


sy a to the Fourth Edition of a Leiter to William Wilber- 

force, Esq. M. P. containing a Reply to a Letter from Za- 
ehary Macaulay, Esq. to the Duke of Gloucester. By Robert 
Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 8vo. Pp. 56. Rivingtons. 


Ninth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, read 
at the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th April, 1815. 
To which are added an Appendix, and a List of Subscribers. 
8vo. Pp. 151. 2s. Hatchard. 


A Reply, “ Point by Point,’ to the Special Report of the 
Directors of the African Institution. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. 
LL.D. 8vo. Pp. 113. Rivingtons. 


Postcripi to the Reply, “ Point by Point,” containing an Expo- 
sure of the Misrepresentation of the Treatment of ihe cap- 
tured Negroes at Sterra Leone ; and other matters arising 
from the Ninth Report of the African Institution. By Robert 
Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 8vo. Pp. 64. Rivingtons. 


A Short Review of the Reports of the. African Institution, and 
of the Controversy with Dr. Thorpe, with some Reasons 
against the Registry of Slaves m the British Colonies. By 
Gilbert Mathison, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 78. W. Stockdale. 1816, 


(Continued from Vol. 50, p. 658.) 


Tuk public is so much indebted to the manly exertions of 
Dr, Thorpe for promoting the investigation which has attracted 
our attention, and called forth our animadversions on this 
important and momentous controversy ; and we have ourselves 
derived so much satisfaction and information from the perusal 
of his various tracts on the subject, that, ere we close our review 
of the productions before us, it is as much our duty, as it is 
our inclination, to take more particular notice of those which 
proceed immediately from his pen. 

In his ** Reply, Point by Point,” to the Special Report of 
the African Institution, Dr. Thorpe—and we say this after a 
most attentive perusal of his tract, and of the arguments of 
his opponents, has completely established all his original 
charges, and exposed the weakness, the fallacy, and the 
falsehoods, betrayed by the interested advocate of the Insti- 
tution, in his pretended answer to Dr. Thorpe. Mr. Macaulay, 
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(for he is the Acting Manager of the African Theatre,) very 
artfully appeals to the characters of many of the respectable 
Directors as a sufficient answer to the charge of ignorance, 
corruption, and peculation, in their agents and servants ! 
This is a new species of logic;—* The master is an honest 
man; the servant, therefore, cannot be a thief.’ Is this 
mau’s confidence in the arts of deception so strong as to make 
him really believe that he can impose upon any rational 
being by so miserable a subterfuge ? Giving due credit to the 
noblemen ang gentlemen who embarked in this association for 
having been actuated by the most laudable motives, and for having 
had the most benevolent intentions, we cannot but consider 
them as incurring a dreadful responsibility by suffering their 
names to be used as affording a sanction to the proceedings of 
their agents, after those proceedings have been proved to be 
not only incompatible with the avowed desigus of the Institu- 
tion itself, but highly disgraceful to its character. Why would 
these gentlemen suffer a report to be published, in their 
names, professing to be an answer and a confutation of all the 
charges preferred by Dr, Thorpe, when, in fact, as far as it 
goes, it affords a strong confirmation of those very charges? 
Why will they pin their faith on the sleeve of such a person as 
Mr. Zachary Macaulay? Why will they pay implicit credit to 
the testimony. of an interested witness? ‘These are questions 
which it behoves them to answer satisfactorily to the British 
public, who are not apt to allow great names to be either 
adequate substitutes for requisite proofs, or valid passports to 
unsupported assertions. 

Yet prompt us they are to give implicit credit to this indi- 
vidual, whois interested in preventing investigation, because 
he is himself deeply implicated in the charges preferred, they 
reject, fursooth! the testimony of Dr. Thorpe, because he 
arrived in the colony “ three years and a half after the com- 
** pany had ceased to govern it, and remained there but 
“ twenty-one months.” But, instead of commenting our- 
selves, or suffering Dr. Thorpe to comment, on this curious 
subterfuge, we shall leave Mr. Mathison, a disinterested spec- 
tator, to express his opinion on the subject, 


** Now we do think that Dr. Thorpe must be a very stupid, or a 
very indolent sort of man, if, doring a residence of twenty-one 
months, filling, as he did, a high official. situation, and living with 
the most intelligent individuals of a very small community, many of 
whom had been established in the colony from the earliest period, he 
bad not had access to authentic documents, and the best sources of 
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oral information. We do not think this objection to the testimony of 
Dr. Thorpe can be allowed to have any weight, when the authority of 
Governor Thompson is relied on in another place by the author of 
a Special Report, though he had only resided eight months in the 
colony." , 


Such is the consistency of this African Reporter! In truth, 
Dr. Thorpe had every information which could be collected 
on the spot; and is much more intimately acquainted with 
the state of the colony, than Mr, Macaulay and the whole 
body of Directors, most of whom dre. working like the mole, in 
the dark—Mr, Mathison truly remarks, 


“ In point of fact, he bas shewn himself to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the history and transactions of the colony from the 
earliest period ; he has employed his Ee a however acquired, 
to make some very important disclosures; he ‘has falsified some of 
the deliberate and recorded statements of his opponents, which could 
not have been accomplished without better) materials and higher 
authority than the author of the Special Report is disposed to allow 
him to possess. Indeed, turning, as we do, from the ,perusal of,a 
very .ispportant document, published.in Dr, Tharpe’s, Appendix, of 
which he gertainly has not made too much use, we are compelled to 
complain of a.great want of candour in, this attempt to throw discre- 
dit upon, his authority,” 


The attempt, however, though’ not very:honest;:is, at least, 
very politic, for the Reporter knew very well, that if he could 
succeed in destroying the credibility or competency of Dr. 
Thorpe, he could easily get rid of his charges ;— but it shews, 
at the same time, an innate consciousness of inability to repel 
those charges, either by argument or by proof, .. os. 

The Special Reporter denies the charge. of :mowbpoly pre- 
ferred against the Company; but Dr.'Thorpe proves its ex- 
istence in a way that carries conviction to our minds, as we 
have no doubt it'will to the mind of every impartial reader. 
Dr. Thorpe had asserted, that the best servants of the Com- 
pany had been reduced ‘to the necessity of seeking ‘establish- 
‘ments, under the native chiefs, for a subsistence, to which it 
is answered, “ That the high profits from the slave trade 
** tempted the servants of the Company to enter into that 
“‘ trafic, though they were under bonds not to trade in slaves.’ 


Upon this Dr. Thorpe, most pertinently, remarks,— 


«« In their, wonderful zeal, why did they not enforce the penalty of 
the boud? One of those gentlemen is Mr. Macaulay's agent at 
Sierra Leone ; another is at present sheriff of the Colony; and the 
third resides near, and often visits there; surely it is evident the 
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Company dare not attempt an act that would hazard inguiry, or the 
penalty would have been enforced.” 


These gentlemen are too fond of pains and penalties, of 
persecutions for carrying on the slave trade, and even for con- 
victions contrary to law, to suffer any opportunity of the kind 
to escape them, without some secret reason, of paramount 
importance. In the present case, the gentlemen whom they 
accuse, having been rewarded by them, instead of being pu- 
nished, the inference is unaveidable, that the Society did not 
dare to prosecute them; and the presumption is strong, thét 
iheir timidity arose from a consciousness that their own pro- 
ceedings, which were well known to the individuals in ques- 
tion, would not bear the test of enquiry. And are these 
men still to assert their claim to credit from a British public ? 
Honesty forbid! Mr. Zachary’ Macaulay, the indefatigable 
professor of implacable enmity to the Slave Trade, and to 
Slave Traders, employs, as his own agent, a person, who stands 
chasged by himself with being a dealer in slaves !—-Does not 
this fact speak volumes ? 

The next charge, preferred on the one hand, and repelled 
on the vther, is one which affects the integrity of the Com- 
pany most essentially, as it involves a breach of faith as gross 
as any that was ever imputed to man. We shall suffer Dr. 
Thorpe to justify himself on this head. 


*« 4th. ‘ Charges the Company with failing in their engagements 
to the Nova Scotian Settlers.’ I refer to the petition exhibited in 
appendix I. in my letter to Mr. Wilberforce, and I appeal to Lieu- 
tenant Clarkson, a gentleman of ‘probity and truth, who entered 
into the engagements for the Company at Nova Scotia, whether those 
engagements have been fulfilled or not? The composer of the 
Special Report most ingeniously confirms my statement, by intro- 
ducing a paragraph from a letter of mine to Governor Maxwell, dated 
the 16th of May, 1812, which proves that the engagement entered 
into by the Sierra Leone Company to give each Nova Scotian Settler 
twenty acres of land, his wife ten, and each child five, was carried 
into effect by the King’s Government twenty years after it had been 
promised, and four years after the Company had surrendered the 
Colony ; when it could no longer be -an object with the Company to 
retard cultivation, and hold the settlers in a state of vassalage, the 
Reporter displays the benevolence of the Company, by declaring they 
caused Lord Liverpool to facilitate the grants; but ‘ that only three 
or four persons made application,’ ‘ whereas almost every surviving 
Nova Scotian, his wife or ehildren did apply, even before they had 
sufficient dollars to pay the fees for obtaining the grant. Thus the 
paca of the Company and the truth of the report are equally con-. 

cuous. 
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** 5th. * That implements to cultivate were difficult to find and too 
expensive to,procure.’ Look to the Nova Scotian petition, where it 
states that the Company promised to charge but ten per centum, yet 
charged above one hundred, as soon as Lieutenant Clarkson returned 
to England, and numbers could prove, they charged for many articles 
above two hundred per cent. It is indifferent whether implements to 
cultivate were or were not difficult to find, when they were too ex- 
pensive to procure. If the benefit was not defeated by negligence, 
it was frustrated by avariciousness. 

“6th. © Mr. Thorpe maintains that the Company, from interested 
motives, discouraged cultivation in the Colony.’ This is a notorious 
fact. If they had wished to encourage cultivation, would not the 
first step haye been to give secure grants of the stipulated lands ; for 
who would cultivate wild land, not hisown? To support the asser- 
tion that the Company’s servants exerted themselves to promote cul- 
tivation, the Special Report gives an extract from a letter of Governor 
Thompson to Lord Castlereagh, Written a few days after his landing 
jin the Colony, in whieh, however, he does not mention cultivation ; 
but as the institution depend on this very excellent authority; I shall 
give an extract from a letter of Goveroor Thompson's, when he 
had been a year in the Colony, on the subject of cultivation :—*‘ Fort 
‘ Thornton, Sierra Leone, August 14th, 1809.—I have not the 
« smallest doubt that the agénts of the Sierra Leone Company clearly 
© saw it'to be their interests that the Colony should ‘not be cultivated. 
« [tis true they pretended to encourage cultivation, but they took 
« card always'td leave good’ and sufficient weight’ in the otber scale. 
* Who would cultivate, when be did not know whether his land was 
* secure to his children or to himself? Who would cultivate, when, 
* for want of any sufficient force to produce respectability in the cyes 
* Of the natives, every man was afraid to go without the wall of tlie 
“town, for fear of being murdered? And now to prove the allega- 
* ‘tion, the agents of the Sierra Leone Company were tle dealets in 
*'the Eurdépean arid Ainerican goods. If the inhabitants did not 
‘cultivate, they employed themselves in’ some other Way, (prifcipally 
¢ on public works) for which they received paper money. ‘This paper 
* ‘thoney ‘they were obliged to exchange for goods from the agents of 
* the’ Sierra Leotfe Company to buy rice from the natives.. Had 
© tide been grown in theCo'ony, it would haVe taken from the-custom 

* of the Shops kept’ by the agents. If is ho Wonder they were not 
* very zealous, ‘I verily believe this to be a true state of the fact. 
* Many’of the calamnies and inventions of the agents of the Sierra 
* Léone Company seem to point in the same direction. When I 
*’ moved'a party of the natives of Bambarra into the mountains, a 
* death blow ‘to:their plans and a signal for cultivation that never 
* will be forgiven, we were told that we were forming a banditti 
* to ‘plunder the Cassada fields, (for, God help, them, they had 
“ nothing ‘else to plunder) that’ they would be joined by the na- 
* tives, that they'would ~in sbort, there was no end of it.’ This 
is direct to the point, and from the authority referred to in the Spécial 
Report ; I shall only remark on a statement and quote a passage from 
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the Philanthropist of July 1815. In this valuable work, an accu- 
rate account is given, page 245, of the quantity of land cultivated 
by each individual at Sierra Leone, amounting in the whole to 593 
acres, 250 acres in the possession of Governor Maxwell, and 50 acres 
in that of Mr. K. Macaulay, This was crown land lately obtained 
by them, on which they employ the captured negroes, without any 
expence of food, clothing or wages, and from the produce of their 
labour, carry on a most profitable trade.. Governor Maxwell having 
received from the navy, stationed on that coast, two-pence a pound 
for his yams, while the, minor green-grocers of the colony asked but 
a penny halfpeony. Thus we are accurately informed.of the extent 
of cultivation; and after deducting Governor Maxwell's and Mr. K, 
Macaulay's farms, we have to divide’ among two thousand settlers, 
three hundred acres of improved land in twenty-two years atier the 
settlement commenced. ‘The Philanthropist then very strongly re- 
marks, page 246—‘ We cannot conceal our disgust at the attempts 
‘ which have been made to attribute the consequences of misma- 
‘ nagement to the depravity and bad disposition of the seitlers ; 
* they have laboured under many discouragements, and it moust be 
« remembered. that the promises made to the Nova Scotians before 
* they quitted Halifax, have not to the present day been performed.’ 
The Philanthropist also informs us of a new society, founded by a 
few valuable men, with Thomas Clarkson (tbe legitimate father of 
the Abolition) at its head, for encouraging the settlers and native 
Africans in cultivation, by the sale of. their produce. This promises 
mach: butI also learn, they have excluded the old ‘ leaven of un- 
‘ righteousness’ from mixing in their councils, and that promises 
more. 

** The Report then declares ‘ the Company scrupulously kept their 
‘ engagements with those poor people ;’ and boasts of the Company's 
having expended thousands of pounds in supporting them; whereas 
the Petition.of the Nova Scotians expressly states, ‘ that the promises 
‘ of the Company were not fulfilled, and that the charges for every 
‘ article from their store had become immoderate, contrary to agree- 
‘ment.’ In Fauconbridge’s account of Sierre Leone, page 15Q, it is 
Stated ‘ that the Company allowed the Nova Scotians twelve shillings 
a week for work, from which they deducted four shillings for provi- 
sions, and charged oppressively for, bad articles of merchandise.’ 
It is incontrovertible that the treatment the settlers experienced from 
the Company drove them into insurrection; yet after twenty-four 
years, those pure Christians and true moralists voluntarily calumoiate 
the quiet well-disposed people, who have so long laboured for them, 
and without whose labour they could not have continued the | settle- 
* ment, Hear, ye deaf, and look, ye blind, that ye may see.’ ” 


This answer, it will be observed, includes two essential 
points, the breach of faith with the settlers from Nova Scotia, 
and the discouragement of cultivation in the colony, by the 
company’s own agents ; both of which seem to-us to, be esta-- 
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blished beyond the reach of controversy ;—the latter, too, by 
an evidence on whose authority the special reporter himself 
places implicit reliance! And yet has the reporter the into- 
lerable assurance to assert (without eveh an attempt at proof) 
that, “after a thorough investigation of the evidence that 
“‘ relates to this part of the subject, every thing establishes the 
* company’s good conduct !/!) So that breach of faith with 
settlers, and the discouragement of that cultivation which it 
was one of their first avowed objects to promote, are to be 
considered ‘as instances of good conduct! Do they mean that 
their claims to piety and morality, are to be tried by a similar 
test? In the profmotion of religious knowledge, the activity 
and care of these pre-eminently. religious men, seem to have 
been upon.a perfect equality with their observance of good 
faith, and their encouragement of cultivation. Dr. Thorpe 
informs us : 


‘« There was a number of sectarians in the colony when I arrived, 
and some time after Dr. Cooke sent out six or eight teachers and 
preachers, under the recommendation of Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. 
Maéailay. 1 cousidered the morals and industry of ‘the community 
impaired by the tenets of those various sects. I, therefore, represented 
the necessity there was to send out a regular clergyman of the Esta- 
biished Church, I spoke to Mr. Wilbe:force on the subject, in a 
Cummitiee of the African Institution ; he stated the great difficulty of 
procuring one; I offered to propose twenty clergymen of character, 
that he might select from, butall in vain, 

** T was not less attentive to the morals of the people than to 
religigd. I punished violators of the Sabbath, I redueed the licenses 
for retailing spirits from forty to five, and [ have public documents to 
prove, that I repressed the violence and licentiousness of the péople 
in every possible way. Such was the state of religion abd mortals 
when [arrived in the colony, and such my ciforts to improve them. 
I have not joined with a set of men prociaiming their religion, 
morality, and charity in the market place, to augment political power, 
and therefore I bave been calumniated and persecuted ; but. however 
apt'y such insinuations might have come from Mr. Macauley, under 
his own name, yet when be hauded them to be sanctioned by the 
Directors of the African Insiitution, it was disgraceful not to have 
spurfied at such depravity. I can only account for it by supposing 
the aintable part of this Directory implicitly received whatever was 
poured from the old polluted source of information, that has frustrated 
the best ‘intentions, and spotted the fairestfame. Was not this in- 
excusable ?” . : : 


What is to be thought of Mr. Wilberforce’s conduct on this 
occasion. He professes to be a staunch member of the Estr 
blished Church, yet does he recommend Methodist’ preach’ 
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and throw cold water on a proposal for sending out clergymen 
of the Church of England? What can this mean? This 
is a charge not merely of inconsistency, but of downright hypo- 
crisy! How much more conscientiously, and how much more 
effectually, does Dr. Thorpe appear to have discharged — his 
religious and moral duty, than those religious and moral men 
par excellence, seem to have discharged their duty, with respect 
to this unfortunate colony! We heartily wish that the example 
of Dr. Thorpe, in reducing the number of public-houses, 
which -he truly considered to be the hot-beds of vice, from 
forty to five, had been followed by the magistrates in 
some of the divisions in and near the metropolis. The late 
inquiry, indeed, into the state of the Police, by a Committee 
of the House of Commons, appears to have had a salutary 
effect on the proceedings of the licensing magistrates, in 
many districts. Bat, in one, and that the one in which reform 
was most necessary, because the greatest abuses prevailed, no 
good has been produced. The same pernicious influence, and 
the same shameful conduct, have continued, notwithstanding 
the public exposure which has taken place, and the consequent 
dread, which might naturally be expected, of a speedy purifi- 
cation of the commission. Not one of the scores of gin- 
shops, in the district alluded to, has been suppressed ; licenses 
have been granted after being refused ; and the chairman, with 
an utter contempt of all legal regularity, and of all common 
decorum, has even assumed a right of ‘giving a double note, in 
order to secure a license which had been objected to.* Conduct 
like this cannot be too severely reprohated. It betrays a total 
absence of all proper feeling, a contempt of public opinion, 
and a dereliction of public duty. In a case like this, all 
delicacy should be laid aside, and the names of individuals 
should be holden Mes to public indignation. Surely, surely, 
some steps will be taken to remedy so flagrant an evil ! 

We beg pardon for thiS digression, which the circumstantes 
of the times, and the appositeness of Dr. Thorpe’s remarks, 
have extorted from us, and now return to the tracts before us. 





* This ingenious gentleman who. has stood forward the Quixote 
of the publicans, was, by some strange chance or other, thrust into the 
chair ;—where, on every question, be held up bis hand, and on an 
equal division, after he had given one vote, he assumed the right of 
giving a second, anda casting vote! By this means, a license which | 
was legally rejected, was illegally granted. And, ‘it is to be hoped, 
that the business, in some shape or other, will be brought before the 
Court of King’s Bench. 
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We pass over several gross and wilful falsehoods, proved by 
Dr. Thorpe to be such, in a way that must satisfy any jury, and 
proceed to the most serious of the charges, that of slave 
trading, by the very agents of the Company, In our last 
notice of this subject, we quoted a passage from Mr, Mar- 
ryat’s able tract, in confirmation of the charge; and we shall 
now do Dr. Thorpe the justice to lay his proofs before our 
readers, : 


«‘« The most serious of all accusations against the Company and 
‘their agents, is that of slave trading.’ Here they repeat having 
obliged their servants to enter into bonds not to engage into the Slave 
Trade, dut they do not produce an instance of their having enforced 
the penalty on any one of those bonds. The Report proceeds, ‘ No 
‘ one can read their Reports (the Company's) without feeling they 
‘were the intelligent, determined, and fearless adversaries of the 
“Slave Trade. In 1779, Mr. Thornton introduced a Bill into 
‘ Parliament for prohibiting the Slave ‘Trade in the river Sierra Leone, 
‘and. for five hundred miles on each side of it. All the Slave 
‘ Tradersand Merchants opposed the Bill, but they never imputed 
‘ Slave Trading to the Company ; till that period, therefore, it may 
‘ be presumed, they were guiltless,’ 

‘* I have before stated, that great wealth could not have been 


derived from Sierra Leone, unti) after our Abolition Act had passed, 


because the Slave Trader was then driven from the market, and the 
store-keepers in the Colony left to supply the neighhouring part of 
the coast. without competition; and if Mr. Thornton’s Bill had 
passed, the only advantage that would have arisen, must have been 
to the Company, by giving them nearly a.monopoly of the trade for 
five hundred miles on eack side of Sierra Leone, for a Chief, desirous 


_ Of Belling @ cargo, would, with as little. repugnance, drive his slaves 


five hundred as five miles; and does it follow, that the Company 
were not chargeable with aiding the Slave Trade, because they were 
not charged with that crime. at this particular period? As to the 
Reports of the Company, they are the prototype of the Reports of 
the African Institution, mioulded by the Sathejoarneyman, and as 
delasive and fallacious from beyinning to end. 

*€ Moch is said about the inquiry before a Committee of the House 
of Commons in F804. J have only to refer the reader, as on a former 
occasion, to Admiral Hallowell's. evidence before that Committee, 
and then he will.be enabled to judge how the Report was ipflu- 


‘«* Mr, Thorpe affirms, that the seryants, of the Company constantly 
* purchased the natives, and he adds, ina note, that this fact was 
‘ given in evidence, on. oatb, befoié Governor Thompson and him- 
‘ self.’ I, alluded to the trials. in the Vice-Admiralty Court, before 
Governor Thompson, where wi siineone is. recorded, some of , which 


was published in the Sierra ne Gazette at the time, and also by 
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Mr. Grant in 1810; but I was most particularly astonished by the 
evidence of Dalau Mohammed, Chief of Lunged, on the opposite 
side of the Sierra Leone river; this was too long for publication, | 
suppose, but goes direct to establish the Slave trading of the Com- 
pany’s servants. In the action brought by Campbell against the 
Company, tried before myself, it was proved that the Company's 
servants purchased Slaves, and hired them for work; that settlers 
brought Slaves into the Colony, and took them away, that Slaves 
who fled to the Colony for protection were delivered up to their 
Masters, and even to Slave ships. I read the notes of this trial 
before a Committee of the African Institution, and will publish them 
if the Directors desire it. 

“' ] have read the affidavit of Jesse Porter, and Thomas Gudgeon, 
charging Messrs. Ludlam and Dawes with a knowledge of Slaves 
being sold in the Colony. I have also read some of the Arabic letters 
from the chiefs on the Coast, to our venerated King, charging the 
Company's servants with dealing in Slaves; with many other docu- 
ments to the same effect.* 

“ The Report proceeds to state the case of one Bradford, who 
kidnapped eleven natives, and acknowledges that six of them were 
sold in the Colony for six handred dollars, which was applied to give 
the chiefs compensation ; was this conduct worthy of the servants of 
those men of ‘ hitherto unblemished character ?? Would it not have 
beén more correct to have spared fifty pounds from their four hundred 
thousand, and given it in presents to those chiefs, than to have vio- 
lated their charter, and stained themselves by sucha transaction ? 

“© The Company's servants purchased natives, worked them with- 
‘out pay, and hired therm for pay.’ The Report, in various places, 
admits the purchasing of natives, the working of them followed of 
course,—they were not procured for ornament ; and James Reed, on 
oath, stated in the Court, that the Company bired out their Slaves, 
that he bad paid their Accountant four dollars a month for the 
labour of some whom he had hired himself. 

** But purchasing Slaves, when practised. by the Company, is 
termed ‘ redeeming natives’ of Africa from slavery, who were bound 


a 








“* * Jan. 11, 1793, Sierra Leone. —The Duke of Buccleugh sailed 
poemarcsy, and the Frenchmen this day. I understand Mr. Dawes 
as purchased some articles of provisions from the Frenchmen, who 
would have nothing but slaves in return ; and for the sake of accom- 
modation, Mr. Dawes gave him an order on Mr. Rennieu, who pays 
him in slaves, I think if this is not, it borders on, an infringement of 
the Act of Parliament for incorporating the Company, which says, 
‘ The Company shall not, through the medium of their servants, or 
‘ otherwise, directly or indirectly traffic in Slaves.’ It seems as if 
Providence frowns on this purchase, for an unusual high tide carried 
away part of the provisions after they were landed.—Fauconbridge's 
Account, page 191. 
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to the purchaser for a limited time. I know not how many’ of those 
purchased were bound, but I was in the Colony twenty years after 
the Company commenced, and never heard of a single individual who 
was liberated after serving bis apprenticeship. 1 will examine this 
‘ redemption of the natives,’ which Mr,.Ludlam, and Mr, Macaulay, 
acknowledge was a ‘ speculative error,’ The purchase is confessed, 
the Slave is brought to Sierra Leone, not sent to the West Indies; . 
for every market there must be sellers and buyers; when the purchase 
is made, does it injure or benefit the market to have the merchandise 
carried to an adjacent, or a distant part? The article is. paid for, 
carried away, and the trade encouraged. If a tradesman purchases 
twenty pieces of cloth, and works,them up himself, does he not 
encourage the trade as much as the person who sells them to-another 
to be used in the same way? Though school boys would laugh at 
such a pitiful subterfuge, it is gravely delivered (under the sanction of 
reat names) as a vindication from the charge.of Slave Trading. 
«12th. ‘ The servants of the Company suffered slaves to be brought 
« into, and taken out of the colony ; and allowed them to be seized 
* and delivered to their masters when they sought protection from 
‘ the Company.’ The first part of this is ‘not denied ; the Reporter 
after some bold assertions, only attempts to evade it, by saying, 
« instances of this kind have been suspected by the Governor and 
‘ Council, when proof of the fact could not be obtained,’ Exam- 
ples of this practice have been related to me by persons who had 
ocular knowledge of them. A Mr. Cooper went into the Sooso coun- 
try, purchased eleven natives, and brought them to Sierra Leone; in 
his absence, they were refractory to his wife, and she was allowed to 
send them to a neighbouring factory to be sold! Slaves who made their 
escape from neighbouring factories, were, on application, delivered up 
to their masters by the Governor, and even before application, they 
were sent to gaol until applied for ; some slaves that escaped from 
Bance Island, were seized, flogged, and sent back by the Governor, 
Slaves also, who swam tothe shore from slave shipsin the River, 
were seized by the civi] power in their famous Freetown, and re- 
manded to their fetters! A noted slave captain, of the name of 
Brown, recovered some slaves who had escaped from him while lying 
in the river, Tobias, a blacksmith now in Sierra Leone, having es- 
caped from a slave ship, was seized by the Governor's order, and thrown 
into prison; but effecting his escape also from thence, he concealed 
himself in the mountains uati] his persecutors had sailed away, and 
he is at present in the celony a very useful settler. The Reporter 
concludes in his old way—*‘ the injustice of the whole of this charge 
“has been fully demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Directors.’ 
Could the proofs have brought conviction to the meanest understand- 
ing, would they not have been produced ? Let the Directors reflect 
how they have implicated themselves by this sort of acquiescence. 
“13th. ‘ The Company is next accused of having permitted their 
‘ store-keeper to supply the slave factors and slave ships, and to feed 
* the trade in every possible way.’ Here the Reporter ingeniously 
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wants to mix the native chiefs with the slave traders, and to shew the 
Company could have had no trade but with slave traders, whioh is nos 
fact? The slave is the staple commodity, the chief burters the slave 
as long as he can; to obtain his comforts ; but when there is no demand 
for slaves, he barters camwood, rice, ivory, cattle, fruits, fowls, &c. 
&e. but he never barters what be receives for such articles for slaves ; 
we might deal for ever with native chiefs, and it would curtail, not 
increase, the slave trade. But I will suppose it to be a fact that the 
Company could only deal in such a manner as to feed the slave trade : 
what should those men of ‘ hitherto unblemished character’ have ex- 
claimed ? ‘ Let the company perish, that our character may live un- 
‘ contaminated; give back to each proprietor his portion ; cur pro- 
‘ fessidns must be held sacred, we cannot barter fame and honour for 
‘ camwood and ivory." Had the company supplied the chiefs at a 
very low rate of profit, with every.article required, they might have 
helped to wean them from the slave trade, by proving that more was 
to be obtained by selling produce, and natural acquisitions, than from 
supplying slaves to factors and ships: at the. same time the Company 
should have withheld a supply from their store, to such as would 
barter their merchandise for slaves : whereas tie conduct of the Com- 
pany was the very reverse ; they supplied the factors and slave captain 
who supplied the chiefs, and nurtured the viper they were pledged to 
destroy ; enabling Botifer, and other alert slave traders, to boast that 
their principal advantage arose from their friendly intercourse with 
Sierra Leone, and from the selection of articles they procured from 
the company’s stores. 

‘<4 4th. ‘ Even in Mr. Ludlam’s last administration of government, 
‘ (Mr. Thorpe’states) two cargoes of slaves taken from the Ameri- 
‘ cans were publicly sold at twenty dollarsa head.’ They admit this, 
and defend it thus ; *‘ Mr. Ludlam was not the Company's Governor,’ 
because two months before this occurred, some form passed for trans- 
ferting the colony to the crown, but no alteration had taken place, no 
person had bein sent from England, notan office, nor an officer, 
changed fromthe Company's establishment; and they produce .a 
letter of exculpation from Mr. Ludlam to his old masters the Direc- 
tors, and an answer from their secretary to him on the subject, which 
proves not only that he considered himself responsible to them, but 
also their admission that he was so. ‘They say it was a novel case; 
novel indeed, for when vessels are carried to places where there is no 
Vice-Admiralty Courts to try them, it is the practice to dispatch them 
to proper places for adjudica'ion. Surely these vessels should bave 
been sent to Barbadoes or England, and the slaves landed and taken 
care of-until an account was received of their condemnation or libeias 
lion. Captain Parker, (who captured these vessels and slaves) wasa 
friend of the Company's Directors ; something was to be made for 
him ; aud accordingly without any trial the whole was sold for the 
benefit of the captors! Was not this unpardonable ? Then 
they affirm the slaves were not sold; I may be mistakene 
but the slaves were driven toa public market, they were publicly 
cried for sale, through Fréetown, by the town crier, they were 
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exposed at a public auction, — there was a seller, a buyer,—a 
price paid—the article purchased—delivered and carried away—yet 
this was no sale! Mr. Nylander, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Vanneck, 
were offered some, but declared they would not buy slaves; Mrs. 
Forbes purchased two, and on leaving, the colony, she asked Governor 
Ludiam whether she might sell them ? he answered, ‘she might,’ 
and accordingly she did sell them again forthe same price, twenty 
dollars each, which was about the price of such slaves in the adjacent 
rivers. Mr. Ludlam, in the letter published as his, writes (Page 53, 
Sp. Rep.) ‘ I do not urge all this as meaning to contend that slaves 
* were never allowed to be purchased, or as 1 must call it, redeemed in 
‘ this colony; buat I contend these were ngither purchased nor re- 
‘ deemed.’ Now I contend, and can prove, by testimony of those 
present at the time, that there never was a more complete sale of slaves 
in the West Indies, though I cannot speak of the manner in which 
(according to Governor Ludlam) they purchased or redeemed slaves 
before in the colony. It is obvious, Governor Ludlam might have 
distributed the slaves, as he thought fit, and it is also well known that 
any person obtained the slaves who bid and paid for them. 

‘* The report asserts, ‘that Governor Ludlam took forty of the 
ablest mep into the service of Government, promising them their 
full liberty at the end of three years.’ I was in the colony about 
three years after this transaction, but I never heard of this promised 
liberation being executed. Then to introduce a panegyric on them- 
selves and Mr. Macaulay, with an attack on Mr. Thompson and 
myself—they say ‘ Mr. Thorpe would insinuate that this transaction 
had been concealed by the Sierra Leone Company and African In- 
stitution. —I never insinuated any such thing, for I knew Mr. 
Thompson had made public the whole transaction in 1808, but Mr. 
Thompson (though unfortunately at present in India) is able and wil- 
ling to defend himseif, and happily relieved from all restraint, by this 
vindictive attack, I am satisfied he will publicly state the conduct of 
those iminaculate men at Sierra Leone. 

‘“* Having finished my .reply to the Special Report, so far as it re- 
jates to the Sierra Leone Company, I shall beg leave to put a few 
guestions for the consideration of the directors. 

** Did not the Act of parliament, for incorporating their company, 
declare, ‘ That it shall not be lawful for the said Company, either 
directly or indirectly, for itself or themselves, or by the agents or 
servants of the said Company, or otherwise howsoever, to deal or 
wattic in the buying or selling of slaves, or in any manner whatso- 
ever to have, bold, appropriate, or employ any person or persons in a 
state of slavery in the service of the said Company?’ And has not 
the confession of their own servants, as given in their own publica- 
tions, together with the proofs I bave exhibited, and referred to, esta- 
blished that their servants did buy slaves, that they had held, appro- 
priated, and employed them as such ; yet have not the Directors of 
this Company fostered, protected, praised and promoted those very 
servants ? 
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‘‘ Did not the 47th of the King, Chap. 44, Section 4, enact 
‘ That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons whatsoever, in- 
habiting, or being, or who shall any time hereafter inhabit or be 
within the said Peninsula or Colony of Sierra Leone, either directly 
or indirectly to deal or traffic in, buy-or sell, or to be aiding or assist- 
ingin the dealing or tratiicking, in the buying or selling of slaves, 
either within the said Peninsula or elsewhere?) Yet does not Gover- 
nor Ludlam confess that he purchased forty slaves for the government 
service from the cargoes of the American sloop Baltimore and schoo- 
ner Eliza, brought into Sierra Leone by H.M,S&. Derwent, but 
never condemned in any court; and does not the said Governor 
Ludlam confess that he did aid and assist in the buying aud selling of 
slaves from the said cargoes in the Colony of Sierra Leone after the 
passing of this Act? Was not the said Mr. Ludiam, after this trans- 
action, appointed to a place under government, with a salary of fit- 
teen hundred a year by the Directors’ recommendation ? Was not 
their friend, Mr. A. Macaulay, the brother and agent of Mr. Z. Ma- 
caulay, a purchaser on this occasion, and an active partizan and agent 
for the captors at the slave auction? Was not Mr, A, Smith a pro- 
moter of and a purchaser at this slave market, yet did not some of 
the active Directors recommend Mr. Smith to Captain Columbine 
to fill my statiop as Judge of the Vice Admiralty ? Have they not 
induced Lord Bathurst to order him seven hundred pounds out of 
my salary; and have they not excused his iniquitous conduct while 
he presided in my Court? In short have they not endeavoured to 
palliate this abominable, illegal sale and purchase of slaves, and to 
screen aud assist all their old servants engaged in it ? 

‘* Did ,not the principal directors of the company declare they 
considered the slave trade as unjust and inhuman? Did they not 
consider fine and forfeiture insufficient, and therefore obtained an 
Act of Parliament, the 51st of Geo. III. c. 23, making it felony to 
carry on, or to aid, abet or assist in any way, by servants, agents, 
factors or otherwise ; yet has it not been allowed by Governor Lud- 
lam and others that the Company’s agents and factors did purchase 
slaves in Afiica, or, as he terms it, redeeming natives, remove them 
to Sierra Leone, work them without pay, aud hire them for pay ? and 
has it not been confessed in the special report, that the Company's ser- 
vants did supply the slave factories, and the masters of slave ships, with 
the articles they wanted to purchase slaves with ? which undeniably 
was aiding and assisting them in carrying on that traffic: and if the 
same conduct was pursued at this time, the same articles furnished 
and proved to be sold to such persons for such purposes, would 
not the persons so acting by themselves, their agents or servants, 
be liable on conviction to transportation as. felons for. fourteen 
years? and is there not the same moral turpitade aitached to those 
persons acting thus before the Act passed, as after, though the just 
punishment cannot be inflicted? yet the very men, whose servants 
did su aci, are termed ‘ the intelligent, determined and fearless adver- 
saries,’ of this tratlic ; and these very servants who did thus purchase, 
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and employ Slaves, and did 80 aid and assist with assorted articles of 
merchandise from the Compzry's store, others in the open purchase 
of Slivés for sixteen years, are countenanced by those very Directors 


to this moment ! 
‘Such men'may have been of ‘ hitherto unblemished charagter,” 


but I do not believe the world will continue to consider them so im- 
maculate, while they persist in'patronising, promoting, and praising 
those who confess and defend such conduct, (page 48, Special report} 
and Tam led to think, they will rather be considered as aiders and 
abettors to that crime which they have: always 80 loudly professed to 
abhor, though the Reporter assures us ‘ they have satisfied the Direc- 
tors of their purity.’ These are not ‘ trifles as light air,’ but ‘ confir- 
mations strong.’ ’ 

‘* T lament so much exposure has been wrung from me. I Jaboured 
to save the fame and popularity of those whom I considered truly 
worthy of respect and attention, and {I endeavoured to induce them 
to carry into effect their professions, and promises for Africa; but if 
they will pertinaciously persist to delude, in expectation of upholding 
their own pride, and an insignificant individual's profit, they must 
sink themselves, when they intended to overwhelm me; all the 
persecution | have experienced does not surprise me, though it has 
gone to the extent of human malignity. I wrote in page 37 of my 
Letter to Mr. Wilberfcrce, ‘ I often pause as I write, to consider if 
‘fame, wealth, and power, can over-awe the investigation of truth ; 
‘but, as [ reflect on the English character, | am encouraged to pro- 
‘ ceed ;' and that reflection has been my only incitement to this very 
hour. If the most distinguished personages in the empire will con- 
tinue to lend their names with credulous complaisance, to upbold 
public delusion, respect, even for them, must be diminished.” 


We were much surprized at the manner in which Mr. Mat- 
thison, in his well-written review, notices Dr. Thorpe’s argu- 
ments on this point. He charges him with “ flippancy,” with 
**tao much violence,” and with “ great bad taste” (Pp. 25, 
26.) Here we take leave to differ from him, for, considering 
the persecution which Dr. Thorpe has experienced, the calum- 
nies which have been heaped upon him with no unsparing 
hand, the infamous attacks on his moral character, and the 
losses which he must have sustained, by the malignant spirit of 
his sainted enemies, we are rather led to praise him for his 
foybearance, than to censure him for his severity. Again we 
differ frém Mathison, in the sentiments avowed in the fol- 
lowing passage. After admitting the justice of the charge, 
as applied to the Company’s agents and servants, he adds ; 


** Bat we certainly do not see enough to fix wpon the Directors 
the foul stain of participating in those acts of outrage upon the fun- 
demeatal laws of their establishment. We do think it probable that 
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they did not know, hear of, or believe, the facts stated by Mr. Thorpe, 
or any part of them. We do tbink it probable that, knowing and 
disapproving of the conduct of their servants, they might etill have 
felt an extreme difficulty in applying an immediate orf effectua) 
remedy. We do even think that they might be justified, on the 
ground of necessity aud goad policy, in continuing persons in their 
official situations, who had forfeited their confidence by the come 
mission of such acts as ate here charged upon them by Dr. Thorpe. 
We do think that they might conscientiously trumpet forth theit 
abhorrence of the diabolical traffic, without meaning to make their 
anathemas a cloak to conceal their own transactions.” 


Now, allowing all possible latitude of discretion,or ignorance, 
or liberality, to the Bivtien, we cannot possibly admit that 
they would be justified, on any consideration of pelicy or con- 
venience, or even fancied necessity, in retaining servants who 
had basely betrayed the trust reposed in them, violated the 
solemn engagements iuto which they had entered, and de- 
feated the very end for which the institution professed to be 
established. But they have done even more than this—for 
they have trumpeted forth the praises of the very men who 
had kept them in the dark, who had imposed on their credulity, 
who had deceived and misled them, and that, too, after irre- 
fragable proofs of their fraud, falsehood, and hypocrisy. If 
Mr. Mathison can reconcile such conduct to any principle of 
propriety, he must be a casuist of nocommon stamp. For our 
part, we disdain al] courtesy made at the expence of justice and 
of truih. 


‘ But,” adds Mr. Mathison, ‘ if Dr: Thorpe has, on his part, 
taken pains to implicate the Directors in the conduct of their servants, 
the author of the Special Report, on his part, does not appea? to take 
much pains toseparate them. He seems carefully to avoid the dis- 
junctive, and, animated bya blind zeal, advocates, indiscriminately, 
the cause of master and servants, thas unnecessarily confounding the 
conduct of a set of selfish, profligate, worthless, settlers in the colony, 
with that of the easy, well-meaning, disinterested, part of their con- 
stituents in this country.” 


Mr. Mathison admits that the charge of slavery is com- 
pletely made out as existing within the colony; and he quotes 
all the proofs of its existence which the diligence of Dr. 
Thorpe has brought to light. And he imputes it to the nature 
and situation of the colony, the bad character of many of the 
settlers, the imbecility of the government, and the indisposition 
of the free cultivators to work. Hence, in his opinion, arose 
a feeling of the necessity of slaves, in fact if net in name, who 
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should be compelled to work for them. And he then, natu 
rally enough, enquires, 


“ With such a glaring demonstration, furnished by their own 
colony, of the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of cultivating the 
land in these tropical climates by tree labourers, what can be meant 
by the Directors of the African Institution, by pushing forward the 
project of cultivating our West India Islands by free negroes; to- 
wards the accomplishment of which the clandestine Slave Trade is 
employed as a pretence, and the Slave Registry Bill, if ever it passes 
into a law, is meant to be employed as a stepping-stone ?” 


Here Mr. Mathison follows the example of Dr. Thorpe ; 
for he accuses the Directors of knowing and tolerating the 
existence of slavery in their own colony, while they are labour- 
ing to abolish it in the West Indies. And a more severe re- 
flection on their public characters could scarcely be cast! 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Considerations on the propriety of making @ remuneration to 
Witnesses in civil actions for Loss of Tune, and of allowing 
the same on the taxation of costs as between party and party ; 
with some observations on the present system of taxing costs. 
By Charles Mort, Attorney at Law. Svo. Pp. 42.  Butter- 
worths, London; Todds, York; Wilson, Hull, 


Tue object of this writer is to shew the justice and propriety 
of altering the present mode of taxing costs; by compelling 
an allowance of expences paid to witnesses for loss of time. 
We perfectly agree with the author, in his remark, that 


‘* To check the increase of litigation, especially in cases where 
the law might be made an instrument of oppression, is highly com- 
mendable, and consistent with the soundest policy; but that the 
multiplication of writs should be prevented by heaping expence 


upon the successful suitor, and thus depriving him substantially of 


the protection from wrongs which the laws of his country held out 
to him, is an absolute dereliction from the spirit and intention of our 
jurisprudence.” 


Assuredly Mr. Mort supports his argument by law and by 
legal authorities not to be disputed. But the expence of law- 
suits is already so great, we are sorry to say, as to give to the 
rich a decided advantage over the poor; and as to afford 
encouragement, in some respects, to injustice and oppression ; 
an evil, the existence of which is utterly inconsistent with not 
only the spirit, but the language, of our ancient law, and ot 
our great national charter. It was never designed that the 
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misfortunes, or claims, of individuals, should afford riches 
and luxury to lawyer ‘s—thousands of whom now fatten on the 
miseries of their fellow-creatures. That man, then, would be 
a true friend to his country, who would devise any means 
for the application of a radical remedy to this enormous evil, 
which threatens the most disastrous consequences to the 
nation. 
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4 Letter to Sir Richard Carr Glynn, Bart. President of the 
Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlem, on the treatment 
and dismissal of the late Medical Officers of those Establish- 
ments. By James Upton, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 16. Rivingtons. 
S16. 


Mr. Upron, who is a Governor of Bethlem Hospital, 
expresses, in moderate and gentlemanly terms, his dissent 
from the vote of the General Court, by which Dr. Munro and 
Mr. Haslem, were dismissed from ‘their respective offices ot 
physician and apothecary to the establishment. ‘That a 
popular outery may have been raised, and a great prejudice 
consequently excited against these officers, is extremely pro- 
bable; but surely there were facts in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, abundantly sufficient not 
merely to justify, but imperatively to require, the vote to 
which the Governors at large thought proper to come. 

Mr. Upton’s arguments on the necessity of restraint, and on 
the difheulty of defining the extent to which, in every parti- 
cular case, it ought to be carried, are unquestionably just. 
But restraint, like all other things, may be abused ; and it was 
to the abuse, and not to the use, of it, that the objections of 
those who supported the vote of the General Court applied. 
Again, it is most certain, that the relatives of persons who 
commit suicide blame themselves for not having had recourse 
to that coercion by which the fatal acts which they deplore 
might have been prevented. But, it is nevertheless true, 
that, in very many cases, indced,. humanity, not justice, 
dictates the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury; and the relatives 
might console themselves with the reflection, that, had an 
application been made to a medical man for such a certificate 
as would alone procure the admission of the patient into 
a receptacle for lunatics, it must have proved unsuccessful. 
On the whole, it appears to us, that the General Court per- 
formed no more than a duty incumbent on them, in the act 
against which Mr. Upton has entered his protest. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 





The Rev. Dr. Mant and Messrs. Scovr and Bippvure, on 
the Doctrine of Regeneration, and The Christian Observer 
for March and April, 1816. 

Amongst the dangers which threaten the peace and stability 

of the Charch of England, must be reckoned the influence of 

the periodical press, of the enlarged operations of which a 

very small portion has been dedicated to the support of the 

national religion. The daily papers seldom interfere in _reli- 
gious matters, except to advocate the delusive cause of Catho- 
lic Emancipation. Of the annual, quarterly, and monthly 
publications, several are employed in the dissemination of false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism; the British Critie and the 

Antijacobin Review alone have been devoted to support the 

doctrine and discipline of the Church of England; while the 


cause of Methodism in its various modifications, and of low 


Calvinism, under the insidious pretext of Evangelical purity, 
has been vigorously maintained in the British Review, the 
Christian Observer and Guardian, the Eclectic Review, the 
Evangelical, Cottage, and Bible, Magazines, and other miscel- 
lanies of a similar complexion. The sentiments of all these 
works are nearly the same, and allowing to each separate pub- 
lication the sale of a thousand copies, and supposing that each 
copy is read to or by ten persons, which is a very moderate 
calculation, here is a means of confirming more than seventy 
‘thousand persons every month, in the same religious profes- 
sions. But it is not merely that the sentiments which the 
works themselves exhibit, are in conformity with a sectarian 
spirit, but these works are all combined in: recommending si- 
milar and discountenancing opposite opinions, whether issuing 
from the pulpit or the press. The Critic pronounces judg- 
ment on all the productions of literature, and makes his office 
subservient to the interests of his party; and the miscellane- 
ous department proclaims the praise of preachers, churches; 
chapels, institutions, designs, and circumstances, connected 
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with this powerful coalition. Thus an unison of heart and 
mind is easily preserved, and a ready solution is afforded of 
the difficulty, which has sometimes been urged concerning the 
intimate acquaintance of all the professors of Calvinism, 
however widely separated by the circumstances of local resi- 
dence. They all attend in the schools of the same masters, 
and hear the same course of lectures; they assemble in the 
same congregations; they are followers of the same teachers ; 
they sit in the committees of the same socicties; they read 
the same books; they study the same comments and expo- 
sitions. They have, as it were, a language and manner of 
their own, and the true mason himself is not more quick in 
recognizing his brother than are these men, who, in offering 
their own services, or soliciting those of others, express their 
assent to the principles of the Christian Guardian and Evan- 
gelical Magazine, with the same confidence as other men call 
themselves Christians, or subscribe the thirty-nine articles of 
religion. Whether they meet in public or in private they are 
interested in the same events, and zealous for the same opi- 
nions; and their communications with each other are open and 
unreserved: and whatever may be the issue to the stability of 
the national church, they exhibit among themselves an admira- 
ble example of union and brotherly love. 

In many of the volumes of this Review, has appeared an 
article under the title of Reviewers Reviewed, which, by ex- 
posing the errors of contemporary criticism, did much good, 
by conveying instruction to such as read it, and by keeping in 
alarm, and putting to shame, such writers, as ventured to pro- 
voke its severity. The Monthly, the Critical, and the Edin- 
burgh, Reviewers have often felt its sting; and never was it 
more necessary than at present, when a strong phalanx has 
been confederated by Churchmen and Dissenters against the 
just ascendancy of the National Church. It would be vain to 
Suppose, that the pages of this Review will inmediately fall 
into the hands of the multiplied readers of more popular mis- 
eellanies ; but it is essential to truth and order, that the im- 
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plicit faith which multitudes place in their dicta, should be 
weakened ; that the unhesitating confidence, which their com 

pilers assume, should be abated and repressed; and that it 
should be shewn, that they are not worthy to decide in ques- 
tions of theology, because they are guilty of suppressing and 
perverting the truth. 

This ‘is a heavy accusation, which should not be advanced 
without sufficient proof; and that proof shall, for the present, 
be collected from the Review in the Christian Observer for 
March and April, 1816, of the several Treatises on Regeng- 
ration, by Dr. Mant, the Reverend John Scott, and the 
Reverend T. T. Biddulph. 

In this article, all reference to the Jewish notion of regene- 
ration, and all direct notice of the passage of St. John’s 
Gospel, concerning being born of water and the spirit, are 
studiously omitted. The neglect of this passage is the more 
remarkable, because it forms~a conspicuous feature in the 
arguments of Dr. Mant, and Mr.: Scott, and, because, the 
sense of it is plainly asserted in the Preface to the Office of 
Baptism, of which, and of the general doctrine of our church 
on this subject, a very extended, if not a very perspicuous 
view is exhibited. The unvarying interpretation of this text 
also, amongst the primitive fathers, and before the. fanciful 
conceit of John Calvin, would hardly have been suppressed by 
an ingenuous critic, but the Christian Observer is content to 
remark; “ that the opinions of the early Christian Fathers, are 
scarcely to be deemed good authority on this subject ; and if, for 
ho other reason, at least for this, that it is extremely difficult 
to get at their meaning at all, and that when obtained by long 
research, it is often found very contradictory,” p. 228, though 
at other times, with singular inconsistency, he speaks of “ the 
_praetice of antiquity in calling professors of the faith by the 
title of regenerate,” p. 239, and of our reformers being led 
** rather to adopt the spirit, than what was in a degree the letter 
of orthodox antiquity on this head ;” p. 246, and represents 
Dr. Mant, as totally at variance with all sound antiquity, and 
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this is of less consequence, as these tracts do not pretend to 
the science of antiquity, p. 241. This confused and contra- 
dictory representation of the judgment of antiquity, resem- 
bles the conduct of a man, who throws dust in the eyes of his 
neighbours, and shuts his own, and then asks, whether the 
sun shines at noon day. 

Uncandid and disingenuous as are these omissions and mis- 
representations, they are preferable to the novel and unautho- 
rized interpretation of the several texts, which. relate to 
renovation. ‘* Indeed, the whole confusion amongst the 
moderns, respecting this passage,” Titus iii, 5,. * seems to us 
to arise from a mistaken, and we must add, an unscriptural 
conception of the word ‘ renewal,’ which may, it is true, as 
in English, sometimes mean the restoration of a thing, as a 
colour or quality formerly existing ; but which, in apostolical 
use, would lead us rather to the idea of something formed. or 
created anew. We believe, that almost every instance .in the 
New Testament, where this expression occurs, will justify our 
present view of it,” p.170. This we deny: and we will 
venture to say that there is no one text of the New Testament, 
where this expression occurs, which does not bear internal 
evidence from analogy of terms, against this interpretation ; 
and that there is no authority among profane or sacred writers, 
be they Greeks or Jews, for this translation of the original 
words. The observation, that “ the word ‘again’ is singu- 
larly added to the word ‘ renew,’ as if to mark more clearly 
that the latter term is even there used in its proper sense of the 
first new creation of the man,” betrays an ignorance of the 
idiom of the Greek language, which would disgrace a school 
boy. 

Similar incompetence is exhibited in referring to Dr, Mant’s 
comment on Eph. v. 25, in which he “ attributes ‘ sanctifica- 
tion and purity, unblemished and unspotted holiness,’ as the 
effect of the washing of water.” The Apostle, however, 
attributes it to “ the washing of water by the word.” “ Dr. 
Mant eiitirely passes over ‘ by the word.’” And Dr, Mant is 
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justified ‘by the construction of the original, in whieh the 
participle cleansing, xaagess, is connected, instrumentally, 
with the noun washing or laver, avr, and with nothing cise. 
It is remarked on “‘ Titus ffi. 4-7. “He saved us by the 
washing of regeneration,’ und'‘the redewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” An attempt has been made of Jute years to separate | 
these two ‘expressions of the Apostle, not ouly in point of 
meaning, but in point of time’; ‘aid to describe baptism as the 
fitst “washing of regeneration,’ through the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, and ‘all subsequent: accessions of grace as 
** yenewals” only by the same “Spirit! "Wedo'not happen to 
recollect any writer before’ Waterland; who has so understood 


-the passage,” p. 169. New it ‘so: happens, that) Waterland, 


who by the way can hardly be included within the term of late 
years, actually refers to’ Whitby; and quotes Jerome, as 
making’ this very distinction’ in ‘his version of the text; and 
the Christian Observer himiself, ds if inconsistency was essen- 
tial to ‘his’ mode’ of atgument,> transcribes a \passage from 
‘the able Macknight,” in which he also distinguishes betweem 
baptism iinder the name of regeneration, and “ the renewing 
of the Holy’ Ghost mentioned in the next clause.” 

The wtifortunate issue of these appeals may serve to weaken 
the impression, which’ may have been made on the inconsiderate 
aitd trediifous reader, by the formidable list which is given of 
fifty-two Bishops, Archbishops, and other eminent divines, of 
whoni “it~ is Said in general that the bearing and complexion of 
these Severalautlioritiés is pointedly opposed to Dr. Mant’s views. 
We might go ‘farther and say, that each one of Dr, Mant’s 
positions, miy individually receive its direct and literal denial, 
in some one or other of these numerous citations,” p. 181. 
Now, without any disposition to “ undertake to set right,” these 
excellent theologians, ** and put them to school again for their 
inconsistency,” an office which we will readily resign to the 
Christian Observer; without either leisure or means of exten- 
sive ‘research, we are bold in denying the validity of this 
argument, fiom authority: and the motive of our boldness is 
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this, that we find the authorities, which we have the oppor- 
tunity of consulting, favourable to the views of Dr. Mant; 
and, of course, unfavourable to those of the Christian,Observer, 
Of these giants in theological learning, Bishops .Taylor and 
Wilson are quoted by. Dr. Mant, and the passages quoted, are 

plain and unequivocal: Bishop Beveridge, Joseph Mede,, Dr. , 
Wall, Dr. Whitby, and ‘* the,immortal Hooker,”) agree, with 

Dr. Mant in the -exposition of Jolin jii. 5. which the Christian | 
Observer has ‘prudently omitted. to notice, though Hooker's 

comment |is all. but transcribed by Dr. Mant, in a passage)of 
which it is pithily-asked: Is Dr. Mant here defending | 
baptismal regeneration, or transubstantiation ?”’ p. 240. Joseph 
Mede, ‘and Doctor Whitby, again coincide in Dr. ,Mant’s 
interpretation of Titus iii. 4,7. Bishop Andrewes, im,a, sen- 
tence which is twice quoted, without being once understood, 
denominates the baptism, which is not accompanied by a.spiri- 
tual’ grace, not Christ’s but John’s baptism. Dr. Wall, whom 
the Christian Observer has read with but little improvement, 
shews that ‘the common phrase of the Jews, was to call the 
baptism of a Proselyte, his Regeneration or new Birth ; and 
the Christians did, in all ancient times, continue the use of 
this name for baptism, so as that they never use the word 
regenerate or born again, but that they mean or denote by it, 
baptism :” and, lastly, Bishop Pearson, “ the profoundly 
accurate Bishop Pearson,” as he is justly called by Mr. Scott, 
speaks, as it were, for the express purpose of censuring the 
Christian Observer and his opinions: “* And Peter made this 
the exhortation of his first Sermon, Repent and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remis- 
sion of sin. In vain doth doubting and fluctuating Socinus 
endeavour to evacuate the evidence of this Scripture: attri-. 
buting the remission either to repeatance, without considera- 
tion of baptism; or else to the public profession of faith made 
in baptism; or if any thing must be attributed to baptism 
itself, it must be nothing but a declaration of such remission. 
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For how will these shifts agree with what Ananias said to Saul, 
without any mention either of repentance or confession, Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins? and that which St. 
Paul, who was so baptized, hath taught us concerning the 
Chureh, that Christ doth sanctify and cleanse it with the wash- 
ing of water. It is, therefore, sufficiently certain, that bap- 
tism, as it was instituted by Christ, after the pre-administration 
of St. John, wheresoever it was received with all qualifications 
necessary in the person accepting, and conferred with all things 
necessary to be performed by the person administering, was 
most infallibly efficacious as to this particular, that is, to the 
remission of all sins committed before the administration of 
the sacrament.’ Pearson on the Creed, vol. i. 557. Oxford 
edition, 8vo.. We cannot resist the pleasure of congratulating 
the Christian Observer, on this testimony of Bishop Pearson, 
and ‘on the company of Socinus, to which he has introduced 
him’? nor can we omit this opportunity of desiring Mr. Scott, 
the Christian Observer’s entire approbation ‘ of whose observa- 
tions forces ‘him upon our notice, tobe more cautions in his 
manner of quotation.’ The words of Mr. Scott, as they are 
quoted in the Christian Observer, p. i170, are: ‘ Bishop 
Pearson seems to have had no idea of any such distinction of 
the’ Clauses. ‘The second part of the office of the Holy 
Ghost, in the sanctification of man,’ he says, is the regenera- 
tion and renovation of him. And then having quoted this text, 
he presently adds ::* If we live in the Spirit, quickened by his 
renovation, we must, also, walk in the Spirit.’ He applies the 
term renovation, taken from this very text, to the first quicken- 
ing’ or regeneration of man.” Now it will hardly be believed, 
that this word ‘ presently,” means, in another paragraph, and 
after a transition, to a distinct and separate office of the Spirit, or 
that the words of Bishop Pearson are: ‘ The second part of the 
office of the Holy Ghost, in the sanctification of man, is the 
regeneration and renovation of him. For our natural corrup- 
tion consisting in an aversation of our wills, and a depravation 
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of our affections, an inclination of them to the will of God 
is wrought within us by the Spirit of God; for, according to 
his mercy, he saved us by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewal of the Holy Ghost, so that, except a man be born of 
water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. The second part of the office of the Holy Ghost, 
is the renewing of man in all the parts and: faculties of his 
soul. The third part of this office, is to lead, direct, and 
govern us in all our actions and conversations, that we may 
actually do and perform those things which are acceptable and 
well-pleasing in the sight of God. If we live in the Spirit, 
quickened by his renovation,” &e. vol. i. p. 496. 

A mere reference to authorities, and a pompous citation of 
testimonies, may impose on the ignorant multitude; but it 
would be well, if the Christian Observer would recollect his 
own maxim, that “ to mistake phantoms for giants, is never 
the proof of a very sound understanding;” and “ it must 
excite surprize to perceive, that the very few authorities of 
whatever kind or age, to which ‘ the Christian Observer’ has 
appealed, are not only inconclusive, but, like his own reason- 
ings, make, for the most part, against himself, and that he may 
be even overthrown by his own quotations.” It seems, indeed, 
as if a fatality attended all his references and quotations, whether: 
they concern his friends or foes. In p. 176, it is asserted 
** that Mr. Biddulph and ‘Mr. Scott, labour to prove that no 
such initial movements towards holy and spiritual graces. are 
supposed by our church in her several services, as necessarily 
taking place at the font of baptism :” and yet im page 179, 
after an intervening space of only one leaf, he apprehends 
“Mr. Biddulph understands the church to: mean: the latter, 
that is to say, that she inthis case separates conversion, re< 
newa!, &c. from regeneration : and that she only returns thanks 
to God for the admission of the person or child to the: privi« 
leges of a new outward state, a state of churchmembership, and 
of visible relation to God in the covenant of grace, a state im 
. 
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the case of infants affording ‘ means for the first communication 
of faith and primary reception of grace,’ and in the case of 
adults immediately ‘ confirming faith’ before possessed, ‘ and 
increasing grace’ before communicated * by virtue of prayer 
to God.’ Indeed, Mr. Biddulph’s notions of regeneration, as 
they are represented by the Christian Observer, do not appear 
very different from Dr. Mant’s, as stated by himself. 

It is very easy to impute to Dr. Mant the doctrines of an- 
tinomianism, an attempt to revive the popish corruptions of 
the opus operatum, and to prove an unconditional grant of 
regeneration at baptism, conclusions which Dr. Mant disavows 
for himself, and even the Christian Observer is ready to admit 
that there are “ guards and restrictions laid down by Dr. 
Mant; and we believe sincerely meant as such by him,” p. 184 ; 
and that “he understands the church as having the conti- 
nuance of these graces, suspended on the condition of future 
and ‘continued obedience on the part of the baptized person,” 
p- 176. 

In the continual recurrence of such inconsistencies and 
contradictions, we are almost led to suspect, that we are 
dreaming of mysteries and hieroglyphics, and that words have 
lest their accustomed meaning. We indeed read, p. 233, of 
a “meaning” of the church, distinct from “ the mode of 
her ‘expressing that meaning :” of the “* express and avowed 
definitions of the church in her doctrinal instructions,” and 
“ the comparatively indefinite expressions in her devotional 
services” ofa spiritual view” of the Liturgy, and of “the: 
most inadequate’sénse ‘of its profound expressions.” We are 
more perplexed and confused at every turn; and when in 
answer to the question concerning the spiritual grace of bap- 
tism,"'we are told as from authority, “ that being by nature 
bor in sin, and the children of wrath, we are hereby (i.e, 
by ‘regeneration, the inward and spiritual grace) made the 
children’ of grace,” p. 236, the reasoning may appear very 
conclusive to the Christian Observer ; but to our weaker com- 
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prehension it is but mere tautology to say, that the spiritual 
grace of baptism is regeneration, for hy regeneration we, are 
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regenerated. 

After the admission, in the very opening of the. Review, 
that regeneration is the spiritual grace of baptism, “ a posi- 
tion,” which no churchman, we had almost said .no. Christian 
could ever intend to deny,” p, 162, wefindyin,ap articleof 50 
pages, nothing but what embarrasses and perplexes this in- 
controvertille position. There is indeed a definition of, bap+ 
tism, such as we persuade ourselves no beliexer.or, unbeliever 
ever before conceived: ‘ If regeneration be really synonymous 
with baptism, that is, with, pouring water on. the person an the 


name of the blessed Trinity, then the question is at.end;,,bap- 


tism is regeneration, and, regeneration is baptism: butthen,the 
minister being the only agent, it would be absurd to talk. of; re- 
generation by the Holy Ghost,” p, 231. It isin vain to think 
of confuting such logic: this is not the language of ‘ doubting, 
and fluctuating Socinus,” but of the Christian Observer con- 
ducted by members of the established church!,! ! 

‘After all that we have advanced on this subject, we. feel, 
ourselves fully justified in pronouncing on_ this publication.as 
erroneous, pernicious, and ill advised in the highest degree.” . 
So says the Christian Observer of Dr, Mant, and so,say.we 
of him; and we dismiss him for the present, with, the, assu- 
rance, that when he is disposed to repeat his offence, we shall. 
be prepared to renew his punishment. A candid and literal 
investigation of the truth, shall be met, with corresponding | 
temper ; but acts of theological empiricism, dogmatical pert- 
hess, and systematic perversion and garbling of the scriptures, 
shall not be suffered to escape with impunity. The inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions of the Review, which have provoked 
its own condemnation, exceed any thing which has ever fallen 
beneath our notice, and must be imputed to some unhappy 
person, whose intellects are disordered, and who should be 
placed under proper restraint. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





SABELLIAN ox UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
Arvennix, (Continued from p. 821, of the last volume ) 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 


Tae “proper Unitarians,” so distinguished, by their Leaders, 
Mr. Belsham, in the East, and Dr. Carpenter, in the West of England, 
from the general mass of Unitarians, or various classes of dissentients 
from the doctrine of the Trinity, Sabellians, Arians, Socinians, &c. 
and who are usually, but improperly, denominated modern Socinians, 
may more correctly be styled modern Satellians, from the nearer cor- 
respondence of their nations with those of Salellius formerly. Ac- 
cordingly, their appropriation of the general title, Unitarian, to their 
patticular sect, which Mr. Belsham himself represents, as ‘* few 
in number, unfashionable, unpopular, despised, hated, calumniated, 
every where spoken against, &c. Letter to the Bishop of London, p. 48, 
has given just cause of offence to the body at large; when he lays 
down as the creed of ‘* unrTarRians,” that “ they reject the doctrine 
of the Trinity, of the Creation of the Universe by Jesus Christ, of the 
Incarnation, of the Atonement, of Original Sin, and oTueR popular 
doctrines connected with these.” This has produced a controversy 
between the Unitarians themselves. The advocates of the Unitarian 
body, object to the usurpation of the general title by a particular 
Sect, (resembling that of Catholic, by the Papists) and also, to this 
unauthorized and unfounded imposition of articles of faith, by Mr. 
B. misrepresenting his particular creed, as the creed of Unitarians in 
general. They complain, that ‘‘ Mr. Belsham has no right to fasten 
upon them a Creed, rejecting doctrines, every one of which, except that © 
of the Trinity, is received by some among them ; insomuch, that if | 
from the body of Unitarians were to be excluded all those who do 
not believe according to his negative Creed, he would be left in a very 
inconsiderable minority.” Mr. Belsham, however, in reply, though 
he admits the vague use of the word Unitarian in modern practice ‘it 
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being employed”, he says, ‘‘ to express every class of religiouists from 
‘the Athanasian, down to the Mahometan,” yet arrogantly and obsti- 
nately persists in his defermination, to appropriate the term to his own 
Sect: thus availing himself of a general, simple, and uninvidious ap- 
pellation, so admirably fitted for a decoy to Proselytism. And his 
Jesuitical Auxiliary, Mr. Aspland, warmly recommends to continue 
the use of the ambiguous word, which had already done so much good 
tothe cause in which they were *‘ united, to clear the world of the 
Trinitarian doctrine; justly observing, from the shrewd Dr, Lowth, 
that ‘‘ the generality of mankind is wholly and absolutely governed 
by words and names :’* and that ‘‘he who will set up for a skilful 
manager of the ralble, so long as they have but ears to hear, needs 
never to enquire whether they have any understanding whereby to 
judge : but with two or three popular empty words, well turned and 
humoured, may whistle them backwards and forwards, upwards and 
downwards, till he is weary ; and get upon their backs when he is 
so." The whole controversy, which is well calculated to shew ‘* what 
manner of spirit they are of,” to develope the true character, and the 
deep designs of this wily sect, is to be found in the tenth volume of 
their Monthly Repository, for the year 1815, at pages, 226, 278, 354, 
355, 416, 475,479, 483, 552, 554, 555, 585, 590, 637, 633, 630, 
709, 710, 743, 744, 745. Of which, a masterly abstract is given 
by Dean Magee, in the Postcript to the Appendix to his Atonement, 
lately published in a separate volume of that elaborate work, fourth 
edition, 1816, from which these particulars are selected, pp.—352, 
361.t 
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* What incalculable mischiefs did the magic terms the ‘ decatholi- 
vation of France,” coined by Mirabeau; and the ‘* Emancipation of 
freland,” by Grattan, produce, and are still likely to produce, in both 
countries ! ) 

t I here transcribe, with pleasure, from the postscript, p. 358, my 
friend the Dean’s beautiful Astronomical illustration of the various 
shades of error subsisting in the several descriptions of Unitarians ; 
addressed to a scientific member of the body, and a warm opponent of 
Mr. Belsham*s unwarrantable pontifical encroachments upon their 
general rights and privileges ;--for whose unfortunate prepossessions, 
alas! I mourn as his friend and brother Philomath. 
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This sect of Modern Satellians was founded by Dr. Priestley, and 
hould therefore properly be denominated Priestleyans; a title, 
however, which was cunningly rejected by the Leaders, for the reasons 
ubove mentioned. Adopting the policy of the Wesleyan Methodists 
in forming associations upon an organized system, which has proved 
so successful to augment their numbers, and to combine their powers 
upon the acknowledged principle, vis UNiTA FoRTIOR, that “‘ uwtow 
1s worCcE,” they likewise formed an association in London, about the 
year 1806, as appears from their account of 

‘* ARTICLES OF THS UNITARIAN FUND, instituted, March 4, 1806, 
Chapel, Parliament Court, Artillery Lane. 

art. I. This Society shall be denominated the Unitarian Fund for 
promoting Unitarianism by means of popular preaching. 

art. II. The uses to which the fund raised by this Society shall be 


applied, shall be 


1. To enable poor Unitarian congregations to carry on religious 
worship. 

2. To reimburse the travelling and other expences of Teachers who 
may contribute their labours to the preaching of the gospel on the 
Unitarian principles. 

3. Torelieve those Christian Ministers who by etnbracing Unita- 
rianism subject themselves to poverty.” 

Never, surely, were articles more concisely or cunningly framed to 





—_ 


** The illustration to which I allude, [and which you can compre- 
hend] is derived from the Lunar shadow : which, if the term (shadow) 
be restricted to the direct cone, sends its darkening influence but to a 
small portion of the earth's surface ; but if the expression be con- 
ceived to extend to the penumbral space, spreads its partial obscura- 
tion to acomparatively wide space indeed. In like manner, to the 
Unitarian in Mr. Belsham’s more contracted use of the appellation, to 
whom THE WIHIOLE ‘SUN OF RIGHTBOUSNESS' IS ECLIPSED, the 
range (of darkness) is proportionably contracted : but they, to whom 
in a greater latitude of the term, different degrees of increasing illumi- 
nation are transmitted, spread over a wider extent, and with the bene-, 
fit of a progressively increasing irradiation ; until, having passed the’ 
boundaries of partial olscuration (or penumbral limits,) they emerge 
into bright and open day.” [the livht of Trinitarianism.} 
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promote Unitarianism, and to encourage and reward Proselytism from 
among the clergy of the established Church : against which, indeed, 
they level the powerful artillery of popular preaching, by means of 
their Missionary Teachers, and their regular Ministers. In this 
respect also, imitating the Methodists. 

~ Upon this model, associations were formed elsewhere throughout 
England. And we learn from Dr. Carpenter, that his exertions to 
establish one at Eze/er, gave birth to his controversy with Amicus 
Patrie, and other anonymous opponents ;_ the unguarded introduction 
of which controversy into the pages of the Antijacobin Review, 
originally suggested, and produced the present publication. 

In Scotland also, they have lately instituted a general association of 
Unitarians, of which an account is given at p. 398, of Vol. X. of 
the Unitarian Repository. And now, at length, the views of the 
party have begun to unfold, and expand themselves, with the increase 
and consolidation of their numbers, as stated in the Unitarian Maga- 
zine for April, 1816, and in other publications. 

The original object of the promotion of Unitarianism, for the 
diffusion of’ Religious Truth, is at length enlarged to the more 
comprehensive scheme of undermining and overthrowing the vene- 
rable fabric of the established constitution both civil and religious ; 
which they represent as antiquated, and unable to withstand thé 
mighty phalanx of the whole body of the Dissenters, Methodists, 
Papists and Unitarians,* now combined to carry into effect their 
grand object, the abolition of all tests and disabilities, by the Imperial 
Parliament ; whose disastrous concessions of late in the repeal of 


aii 





* This strange, unnatural, and heterogeneous concourse of jarring 
sects, compromising their religious principles, to promote their 
separate political views, and banding together to undermine and over- 
throw the Constitution in Church and State, by their agents both in 
Parliament and out of Parliament; selfishly expecting each to rise . 
on its ruins; bas been Jately exposed, with great acuteness and 
strength of argument, by the zealous and well-informed editor of the 
Prorestant Apvocate, in his reviews of some Dissenting Pul- 
lications, Vol. IV. 1816, January, p. 132, &c. and August, p. 421. 

From these documents, it appears, that at the time when the Roman 
Catholics were applying to Parliament to grant their claims of what 
No. 220, Vol. 51, Sept. 1816, F 
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the constitutional acts against Llasphemy, and of unqualified license 
to itinerant preachers, have, as was natural to expect, only encouraged 
and emboldened their aggressions, Thus has an unlimited toleration 
been given to the most turbulent and hostile sects, to vilify, with 





they called emancipation, several meetings were held by the ministers 
of the three denominations of Baptists, Anabaptists, and Indepen- 
dents, who are considered, in some measure, as composing the body of 
the Dissenters, to consider of the propriety of petitioning Parliament 
for “ a repeal of all the penal statutes now in force, whose operations 
extend tothe province of religion.” 

In 1812, a pamphlet was published, which went through four 
editions, entitled, d Letter to a Protestant Dissenter in answer to 
the question, “ Shall the Dissenters join with the Roman Catholics, 
in their petitions to Parliament, for what is called Catholic Emanci- 
pation?” In which the respectable author states, that “ let it be 
carried, when it may, it will be an event fraught with more important 
consequences, than any which has occurred since the revolution. It 
will not be of a neutral character; it will be attended with. infinite 
good, or immeasuralle mischief,” and he thus ably exposes the falla- 
cious expectation of assistance from the Roman Catholics in return, 

* It is asked, Will not the assistance given by the Dissenter to the 
Roman Catholic, naturally tend to induce the Roman Catholic, in 
return, to lend his aid to procure the Dissenter his religious rights ? 
I am by no means satisfied that this consequence will follow. I 
have not heard, even as to the civil immunities, that the Catholic 
is seeking them for any but Aimse/f: and if he be assisted gratuitously 
by the Dissenter, I have no proof that the latter will reap the harvest 
of gratitude and assistance, which he may imagine himself entitled 
to claimin return, The R.C. may reply, You made no stipulation 
with me; and I did not know the extent of your claims. And it is 
possible he may add, It appears that your claims are inconsistent with 
my interests, But it is most improbable, that the Roman Catholic 
will ever assist the Dissenter in procuring his religious rights:——As 
to the professions which are made about the right of all men to enjoy 
liberty of conscience, I consider it as perfectly inapplicable to the 
subject: it is a clamour about one thing, which all men know to be 
good, in order to gain another, of at least a doubtful character; and 
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impunity, the religion of the land, to bring its governing authorities 
in Church and State into disrepute and contempt, and through the 
suppression of the former, to work the destruction of the latter, and 
the rain of the entire fabric of the constitution ! 





the application for which, No  PIoUS PROTESTANT, WHETHER 
CuurcHMan OR Dissenrer, CAN SUPPORT, WITHOUT HESITA- 
TION OR APPREHENSION.” | 

Mr. Ivimey also, a respectable Baptist minister, strongly recom- 
mended neufrality asthe proper ground for Protestant Dissenters, 
respecting the Roman Catholic claims. And these arguments had 
such weight with the meeting, that the majority in favour of peti- 
tioning was but small; there were for the motion, 30, against it 
26. 

They met again, Feb.2, 1613, when the motion was carried, 
as the friends of the measure boasted, unanimously, But it was not 
so carried, for Mr. Ivimey, and three or four others, spoke against 
it, and instructed Mr. Butterrvorth, M. P. so to state, in the House of 
Commons ; for which he fell under the displeasure of Dr. Alraham 
Rees, and the other chief promoters of the measure, Dr. Pye Smith, 
Dr. Collyer, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Evans, &c. who thought it worth while, 
after the petition had been presented by Mr. W. Smith, M. P. in the 
House of Common, Feb. 24th, 1813, and endorsed by the clerk, 
in the common routine of business, ‘* Petition of the Dissenters in 


favour of the Catholic Claims”——to call an extraordinary meeting, 


on the second of March, nominally, ‘*‘ to consider the propriety of 
taking further steps to promote the object of their petition to Par- 
liament,” but in fact to procure a vote of censure upon Mr. Butter- 
worth, The speakers were Dr. Rees, Dr. Collyer, and Dr. Pye Smith, 
who warmly vindicated the Roman Catholics. The last in particular, 
** He had learned that if he saw his enemy hunger, he should feed 
him; and if he heard even his enemy calumniated, he ought, upon 
the same principle, to defend him. He then attempted to prove, that 
the obnoxious tenets imputed to the Church of Rome ly Protestants, 
were calumnies cast upon her by her enemies: that it was very true 
Catholics had persecuted, but Catholics had their martyrology as well 
as Protestants,” &c. And when Dr. Smith was taxed by Mr. Jvimey, 
in his Public Vindication of his own conduct at these meetings, with 
F 2 
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To open, if possible, the eyes of the Government, of the Par- 
liament, and of the Nation at large, toa clearer perception of their 
common and impending danger, and to prevent greater mischiefs,—~ 
Ne quid amplius detrimenti Respusrica capiat— 

I shall trace a short sketch of their proceedings from their first 
association in 1806. 

For the propagation of their most Unchristian Heresy, the worst 
of avy that has hitherto sprouted up, in this enviable dand, where 
Liberty flourishes even to rankness ; these modern Sabellians, as soon 
as their funds became productive, set about publishing adulterations 
of the Scriptures, as the most effectual means of diffasing the poison 
of infidelity, among the ignorant, uninformed, and unwary, who 
compose the great mass cf our population. And in the year 1808, 
they put forth ro less than three copious editions, two, with notes, 
in large and small octavo, and a third, without notes, in duodecimo, 
of what was called, an “ Improved Version of the New Testament, 
with Notes Critical and Explanatory,” by ‘a Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the practice of Virtue, by the distribution of 
Books.” And to recommend it still further, the Version is represented 
as “formed upon the basis of Archbishop Newcome's translation ;” 
and “* the text corrected" according to the standard of Griesbuch’s 
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as 


‘* compromising the Religious principles of the Protestant Dissenters, 
to their political views in favour of Catholic Emancipation ; this 
drew forth from Dr. Smith, an awkward and unsatisfactory apology, 
in his Discourse, delivered at a Monthly Association of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers and Congregations at Islington, May 4, 1815. 
In which he did not hesitate to slander the Church of England, as 
* still retaining an Unscriptural conformity with the Church of Rome, 
in many points of doctrine, constitution, and worship; while he 
inconsistently, but ably exhibits a frightful picture of the doctrine, 
discipline, and practices of the Church of Rome, for which his other 
setvices will never get him absolution from them; but expose him to 
the contempt of both Churches, by his trimming conduct; after 
having deserved well of all true Christians, by -his spirited opposition 
both to the errors and corruptions of Unitarianism, and of Popery, 
in his preceding publications, recommended in the following list of 
books. 
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second edition of the Greek Testament ; the second volume of which 
was published in 1806, ten years after the publication of the first 
volume: both volumes, under the auspices; and principally at the 
expence, of the late Duke of Grafton, the chief patron of Unitari- 
anism in England. 

Every article of this title page is adeception. The ‘‘ improved 
version” is a perversion of the New Testament, exhibiting throughout 
ungrammatical, forced, and incoherent, renderings, paradoxical and 
false interpretations, of the letter and spirit of the Original Scriptures , 
It deviates from the assumed basis of: Archbishop Newcome's transla- 
tion, in numberless instances, without notice or apology; whenever 
his expositions do not accord with their views of the subject. The 
text often arbitrarily recedes both from Griesbach's, and from the 
standard Vulgate, whenever it militated against their glosses ; and the 
«« Notes” are uncritical and deceptive throughout, artfully fabricated to 
disguise and maintain the perversions of the version; while ‘‘ a Society 
for promoting,’ &c. is the ape of THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING, &c° 
that venerable Institution at Bartlett's buildings, which has been so 
serviceable for ‘‘ promoting true Christian knowledgeand the practice 
of moral virtue,” both of which, this Pseudo-Society is so industrious 
to undermine and subvert, as appears from the foregoing articles of 
their creed, and from their duplicity, of which we shall produce some 
further evidence. 

That pious, and exalted Christian, Dr. Watts, whom their sect, 
through their rage even for posthumous proselytism, bave laboured in 
vain to press into their ranks, defaming his memory, bad published in 
his lifetime a col/ection of Hymns for the use of children, calculated to 
convey to their tender minds the purest and strictest elements of 
genuine and orthodox Christianity. Accordingly, it has obtained, as the 
best standardl book of its kind, the widest, and most extensive circula- 
tion throughout Great Britain and Jreland.. The excellent Mrs. 
Trimmer too, was well known to have been a decided Trinitarian in 
the strictest sense of the word, and her opinions in unison with the 
doctrines of the established Church. So far, indeed, was she from 
countenancing Socinian or Unitarian opinions, that the last page of 
her life, lately published, evinces her habitual horror of such. ‘‘I am 
grieved to see by the Reviews, that Unitarian books multiply continu- 
ally. Zamafraid that poison spreads itself. Oh, that I could furnish 
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an antidote to it! Lonp Jesus, convinced as Iam of Thy Divinity, I 
am zealous to maintain it,” &c. Notwithstanding all this, a Unitarian 
tract was printed not long since, with this Title page: ‘ Dr. Watrs's 
Divine and Moral songs for children: revised and altered so as to 
render them of general use. To which is added, a short Catechism 
and Prayers by Mrs. TRimMeR.” 

In this dishonest publication, every doctrine deemed by Dr Watts 
and Mrs. 7'rimmer essential to Christianity, is artfully expunged, and 
replaced by others, which they would have abhorred. I shall furnish 
a single instance. Dr. Watts gives the following among his doxologies. 

** To Gop THE FaTHER, GOD THE SON; 
And Gop Tue SPIRIT, THREE IN ONE, 
Be honour praise and glory given, 
By all on earth, and all in heaven.” 
Instead of which is substituted as if from Mrs. Trimmer ; 
Praise to.our Gracious Gop be given, 
By all on earth, and all in heaven ; 
Here would we celebrate his love, 
Until we join the Host above.” 

Here is a Lase, deliberate, and complicated fraud : a fraud committed 
upon Dr. Watts in suppressing his doxology ; a fraud upon Mrs, 
Trimmer, in imputing to hera Unitarian one; a fraud upon the 
Parents and Teachers, under false titles to insinuate their pestilent 
publications, which in their trne shape could not gain admittance or 
reception; and a fraud of the most heinous and atrocious description, 
worse than kidnapping itself, upon the Jnaocent Children, to injure 
iheir immortal souls, and filch away their faith in Christ!!! It is 
impossible for language. to reprobate with sufficient severity, such 
nefarious practices. 

Nor are Dr. Wattsand Mrs. Trimmer, the only persons whom such 


_ ‘© Promoters of the practice of virtue,” have slandered ; they have not 


scrupled to profane and stigmatize, the illustrious names of Newton, 
Locke, and Clarke, as if ranking under their banners. They boast of the 
dissetnination of Unitarianism in Jreland ; where, Gon be praised, not 
a single Unitarian congregation exists, as appears from the testimony 
of the Rev. Dr. Bruce, repelling the fou) calumny ; and in America, 
too, from which the admission of Unitarianism is disclaimed as deci- 
sively, by the Rev. Francis Parkman of Boston. See the proofs of 
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all these in the interesting postscript of Dean Magee, p. 347, &c. and io 
the Series of Letters, &&c. 

Next, we shall consider those most powerful engines for promoting 
the views of any sect or party, popular detating, and popular 
preaching. 

Popular debates, under the imposing title of religious conferences, 
were introduced, about the same time. 

At Hackney, for some years past, a debating assembly has been held, 
once a week, during the five winter months. The following syllabus 
of the topics debated on in one year, we owe to the reverend, the 
pious, and the zealous, H. H. Norris, in his Practical Exposition, &c. 
1613. P. 208. 

“ A List of Subjects to be discussed at the Conferences to Le holden 
in the Lecture Room of the New Gravel Pit Meeting House, Hackney, 
on the Wednesday evenings, during the winter season of 1812, 1813. 

1812. Dec. 9. The probable consequences of a Universal circula- 
tiun of the Bible “* without note or comment.” 

16. The grounds of the Reformation from Popery in the sixteenth 
century. 

23. Whether the Reformation left any of the prevailing corruptions 
of Christianity unreformed. 

30. Character of ‘ the man of sin.” 2 Thess, ii. 13. 

1613. Jan. 6. Whether any part of Christian doctrine be proposed 
to the belief of mankind as a mystery ? 

13. The Calvinistic doctrines of election and reprodvation, 

20. Whether the declaration, Mark xvi. 16, *‘ He that believeth 
and is Laptized shall be saved; he that believeth not, shall be damned,” 
be applicable to men of the present day ? 

27. The innocency of mental error. 

Feb. 3. The Apostles’ Creed. 

10. The Athanusian Creed. 

17. Moral effects of War. 

4. Scripture doctrine of Infant Baptism. 

March 3. Peculiarities in the doctrine and discipline of the people 
called Quakers. 

10. The idea of Christianity as a Reformation. 

17. Whether Infallibility be claimed by the Prophets, Apostles, or 
Evangelists ? 
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24. Whether the Old Testament reveal the doctrine of a future 
state of existence ? 

31. Agreement between the Church of Rome aud the Estaliished 
Protestant Churches. 

April 7. Doctrines common {o all Christians. 

14. Love to Christ on Unitarian principles. 

21. Whether any scheme of Church Discipline can be devised 
which shall sufficiently discountenance immorality, without infringing 
upon Christian Liberty ? : 

28. Whether the character of Gon, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
warrants the expectation of the final salvation of all mankind ? 

N.B. The conference is opened and concluded with singing and 
prayer. The minister* presides at the meeting. No subject is 
adjourned to a second conference. The service begins a quarter of an 
hour before seven o'clock.” 

To follow up the impressions likely. to be made by artful and 
cunning speakers, upon.the minds of the young, thoughtless, incon- 
siderate, or uninformed, audience, upon subjects the most grave, 
delicate, important, or mysterious, in the wide range of Christian 
Theology, and. Eeclestastical Polity or Discipline, all tending to 
engender scepticism, infidelity, and alienation from the existing 
establishment, as tyrannical and oppressive: .the leaders of. the 
society, next instituted Sunday Evening Lectures in the metropolis, 
upon a similar plan, for the winter months of the succeeding years, 
of which, notice was early circulated, by, the. following syllabus, 
given in Norris's Notes and Illustrations, p. 37, aud republished in 
the Antijacolin Review, January 1815, p,. 102. 

.** A Course of Sunday Evening Lectures,. which will be delivered at 
the Unitarian Chapel, St. Thomas’ Street, Southwark : commeneing 
December 5, 1813.———-Service to begin at half past six o'clock, 


precisely. | 
1813. Dec. 5. Rev, T. Regs. God the Father, the only God. 
12. Rev. Ros. Aspranp. God the Father, the only object of 
: Religious Worship. 
19. Rev. J. Gircuaisr. Jesus Christ a man, approved. of 
God, 


ee -_— 





* Quere, was not this minister, Dr. Pye Smith ° | 
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26. Rev. Joun Evans. On Faith. 
1914. Jan 2. Rev. W. Vipter. Jesus Christ the Mediator between 
God and Man 
g. Rev. Tuomas Ress, Scriptural doctrine of Reconcilia- 


tion, contrasted with the popular 
doctrine of Atonement. 


16. Rev. Roz. Asprano. The sufferings of Jesus Christ, the 
" ? sufferings of @ man, 
23. Rey. J. Gircurist Jesus Christ the head over all things 
to the church. 
30. Rev. J. Evans. Hope. 
Feb. 6. Rev. W. Vivier. Eternal torinents not a doctrine of 
Divine Revelation, 
13. Rev. Tuomas Rages. The doctrine of Original Sin, as 
defined in Modern Creeds: 
20. Rev. Ros. AsPLanp: The influence of the Holy Spirit. 
27. Rey. J, Gincurisn. No mysteries in revealed religion. 
March 6. Rev. J. Evans.)..00» Charity. 


13, Rev, W.. Vipuer, The eternal. destruction of ° the 
! wicked, mot consistent with the 
; design of Christ's mission. 
20.\ Rev. Tuomas Rees. The resurrection of Christ, ’ the 
earnest of the resurrection of all 
| mankind.. . 
27. Rev, Ros. AspLanD. . The man Christ Jesus, the Judge of 
' Quick and Dead. 
_C. Stower, Rarnter, Hacnney.” 
The next syllabus, .is,furnished by a zealous Correspondent, C. R., 
in the Antijacolin Review,* Vol, XLVII. Nov. 1814, p. 488. 
“ “A Course .of Sunday, Evening Lectures, whict will be delivered 
at the Unitarian Chapel, St.. Thomas’ Street, Southwark ; com- 


inencing Nov,.6, 1814.-——Service to begin at half past Six o'clock, 
precisely. . 





* Although both’ these courses appeared separately in the Anti- 
jacobin Review, they require to be re-embodied here, to mark more 
distinctly their combination with each other, and with the Debates of 
the Hackney Conference, of which they form the seque], upon a 
systematic plan. 
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1814. Nov. 6. Rev. T. Bens#am. 


13. Rev. Ros. Asrranp. 


20. Rev. J. Gircurisrt. 
27. Rev. W. Viprer: 


Dec. 4. Rev. J. Evaws. 


11. Rev, Tuos-. Rees. 
16: Rev. Ros. Asre_anp. 


25. Rev. J. Gruvcurisr. 
1815. Jan. 1. Rev. W. Viper. 


8. Rev. Joun Evans. 


15. Rev. Tos. Rees. 
22. Rev. Ros. Asprano. 


29. Rev. J. Gicongisr. 


Feb. 5. Rev. W. Vrvxer: 
12. Rev. J. Evans, 
. 19. Rev. Tuos, Regs. 


- 26. Rev. Ros. Aspranp. 


March 5. Rev. Taos. BaLsHam. . 





Miscellanies. 





Comparative View of the present 
and preceding Age with respect 
to the advantages for Theolo- 
gical Inquiry. 

The doctrines of Christianity con- 
sidered as a branch of its infernal 
Evidence. | 

Popular prejudices against Unita- 
rianism considered. 

General view of the Unitarian doc- 
trine. 

Statementof the Christian Doctrine 
as exhibited in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The Oljections to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

The doctrine of the Atonement un- 
supported by Scripture. 

On the birth of Christ. 

The doctrine of the two natures in 
Christ. , 

The Universality of the Divine Love. 

On the personality of the Holy Spirit. 

The doctrine of the Alonement in- 
consistent -with the morai/ cha- 
racter of God!!! 

Prépossessions of Education the 

- great obstacle to the understand- 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

Blection and Reprobation. 

Final perseverance of the Saints. 

The Deity of Jesus Christnot tanght 
in the Old Testament ! ! ! 

General considerations on the doc- 
trine of the Alonement. 

The proper humanity of Christ 
argued from the /anguage and 
conduct of his associates, 
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12. Rev. J. Gitcurist. Our Lord's doctrine concerning him- 
self. 
19. Rev. W. Viper. The resurrection of the wicked, an 
argument for their final salvation. 
26. Rev. Roz. Aspianp. The creation of all things ty Jesus 
Christ. 
April 2. Rev. Joun Evans. The folly aud wickedness of Bigotry. 
g. Rev. Tuos. Regs. The titles and offices of Christ, con- 
sistent with his humanity. 
16. Rev. J. Gincurisr. On the worship of Jesus Christ. 
23. Rev. W. Vivier. The final happiness of ali man- 
kind!!! 
30. Rev. J. Evans. — - The grounds of Christian Unity. 
May 7. Rev. Tuos. Regs. Practical importance of the Unita- 


rian doctrine. 

*,* The Treasurer will attend in the Vestry every evening after ser- 
vice, to receive the sulscriptions of those who may be disposed to 
contribute to the support of these /ectures.” 

These Debates and these Lectures, (whether still continued, or not) 
need no comment. They speak a very intelligible Language to those 
that have ears to hear, what those Choice Spirits say unto the esta- 
‘lished Churches every where, and more especially, in their native 
Jand ! 

The ‘* Modern Satellians,” are remarkably assiduous in endeavour- 
ing to obtain an influence over the education of the children of the 
poorer classes, in order to instil into their tender minds, the poison of 
their malignant heresy. The following advertisement was published 
by Mr. Clarke, President of the Lancastrian School, and one of the 
Vice-presidents of the Auxiliary Bible Society, at Uxbridge. 

Epucation Gratis. | 

“To any of his poorer neighbours and fellow-Christians in the 
parish of Ruislip, who content with the primitive, patriarchal, pro- 
phetic, apostolic name, and doctrine of one Gon, are little curious 
to worship or obey Him under the comparatively modern and unscrip- 
tural appellation of Trinity in Unity, Triune Deity, &c. &c. and 
who may be willing to educate their children im strict and intelligible 
adherence to this great, leading, fundamental principle of both Revela- 
tions, the Jewish and the Christian: It is proposed by Mr. Clarke, 
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76 
To clothe and pui lo schocl, at His OWN BXPENCE, somewhere within 
the above parish, TwewTy CHILDREN of Joth sezes. 

Any parent, who is an inhabitant may apply for further information 
on the subject to Mr. C. Lake, printer, Uxbridge. 

Swakely, Aug. 25, 1812. 

Not content with this tempting proposal, the zeal of Mr. Clarke 
jed him, not long after, to publish the following, inthe Norwich 


paper of Jan. 9, 1833, 
*€ NaTIONAL SCHOOL. 


“ A friend to the National system of education wishes to give the 
following praemiums to the boys now educated on that system in this 
city : 

** 1. To the child who first points out the chapter and verse in 
the Bible, in which is found the phrase, God the Son, Two GuINBAS. 

2. To the child who first points out the chapter and verse in the 
Bible, in which is found the phrase, God the Holy Ghost, Two 
GUINBAS. 

3. To the child who first points out the chapter and verse in the 
Bible, in which is found the word, Trinity, Ong Guinea. 

N. B. The parents and friends of the children, are permitted to 
assist them in the search, 

** One month will be allowed them for the search ; when, if the 
chapters and verses are pointed out in the Norwich Paper, together 
with the names of the lads who found them, the above prizes will 
be immediately paid to the Secretary of the above Society, to be by 
him transmitted to them.” Norris's Practical Exposition, p. 210, 
211, 214." | 

These, were palpably bubble prizes, artfully calculated to cheat 
the poor children by a fruitless, search! the wily proposer well know- 
ing, that the phrases “ God the Son,” ‘* God the Holy Ghost,” and 
the word ‘‘ Trinity,” are not actually ‘‘ read in Holy Scripture, though 
they may be proved thereby.” VI. Article of Religion. They seem, 

indeed, not unworthy of the Futher of lyes himself to suggest ! 
Their drift evidently was to prejudice, not only the children, but their 


* Under the article, ‘‘ National School,’ .p. 211. The actual 
prizes published in the Norwich Paper, are unaccountably omitted ; 
but they are tantamount, we presume, with those in the article, 
“* Eastcot Scriptural School, Five Guansas newarp to Le distributed 
as below,” p.214, which, therefore, we have inserted here. 
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parents also, and friends against our truly primitive, and evangelical 
Liturgy, as if it contained doctrines unwatranted by Scripture. And 
the malignant tendency of these delusive premiums, was established 
incontrovertibly, by the two following Placards, circulated at the 
same time. See Norris's Practical Exposition, p. 212,213. 
‘“WuetTHernortHe twain! [Utrum horum mavis, accipe} 
Search THE SCRIPTURES. Search the Liturgy, the Athanasian 
(Jesus Christ.) Creed, the Catechism, and the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 
To us thereis Lut one Gov— To us there is Gop tue Fatuar, 


Tas FATHER. Goptue Son, andGop Tue Horry 
(St, Paul.) Guosr. } 
Gop is a Spirit. Gop is (or) are, Three Persons in Che 
(Jesus Christ.) substance, 
The true worshippers shallwors The Triniry (Threeness) in Unity 
ship THR FaTuer, (Oneness) and the Unity in Tri- 
(Jesus Christ.) nity is to Le worshipped. 
When ye pray, say, Our Fa- When yepray, say, Holy, blessed, and 
THER. (/d.) Glorious Trinity. 


Tue onty ‘rrug Gop, and So, likewise, rox Son is Gop. 

Jesus Christ whom+He hath 

sent. (Id.) 

Mr Faruer is greater than Heis equal, neither greater nor less. 

I, (d.) 

The Son can do nothing of him- The Sow is himself atmicury. 

self. (Id.) 

Lake, Printer, Uxbridge.” 

The plainness and simplicity of this most artful and ingenious 
counter-statement of Unitarian and Trinitarian Faith, imitating the 
wisdom of the Serpent, in Methodixing or wresting the Worp oF 
Gop, to serve his own views of deceiving mankind from the begin- 
ning ; is admirably contrived to delude and pervert the young, and 
the uninformed, respecting the grand mystery of the Gospel. And 
not less so, the next placard, rejecting prayer to Curist; which 
rejection forms the most prominent feature of the Sabellian Apostacy. 

II. 

* In every thing, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, 

let your requests be made known toGop. Phil. iv. 6. | 
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Unto 
Tue Gop of our Lord Jesus Christ. Eph. i. 17. 
Tue owny true Gop. John xvii. 3. 
Tre Farner of our Lord Jesus Christ. Rom. xv. 6. 
| Our FaArazr. Matt. vi.9; Phil. iv. 20; Gal. i. 5. 
¥ Tue Farure of our Lord Jesus Christ and Our Fataen ; His 
Gop andour Gop. John xx. 17. 
Tue One Gop, THe Faruer. 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
Gop even tHe Fataer. 1 Cor. xv. 24; Col. i. 2, 12. 
In the name of Jesus Christ. John xvi..23; Matt. xviii. ‘20; 
Eph. v. 20. 
Wi Through him (Jesus Christ) Rom. i.8; vii. 25; Eph. ii. 16. 
ea. “By him, Col. iii. 17. : 
I thank thee, O Fatuer, Lord of heaven and earth, (Jesus Christ ) 
Twill pay tae Farner. (Jesus Christ.) 
When ye (my disciples) pray, say Our Fatuer. (Jesus Christ) 
| The true worshippers shall worship rug Fatwer. (Jesus Christ.) 
Not 
God the Son. 
Not 
Holy, blessed and glorious Trinity. 
(Expressions not to be found in the Scriptures.) 
In that day ye shall ask me nothing. (Jesus Christ.) 
Ask tHe Farner. (Jesus Christ.) 
| There is no printer’s name to this paper, but it furnishes internal 
| evidence, that it was fabricated in the same shop of Mr. Clarke, and 
issued from the same press of ‘* Lake, Uxbridge.” 
| About three months after, at the Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary 
Bible Society, held at Urbridge, April 22, 1813, the zealous and 
| ‘ respectable rector of St. George's Hanover Square, Mr. Hodgson, 
’ 





| who had been induced to become a Vice-president, with a manliness 
that reflects honour on his character; when he saw Mr. Clarke's 
name associated with his own, in the list of Vice-presidents of that 
Institation, directly proposed the question to him, whether he was the 
_ circulator of the foregoing papers? Mr. C. replied, that he pleaded 
guilty to the whole charge, if guilt it could be called: Upon this 
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self and Mr. Clarke to remain together in the same society ; and, 

















Mr. Hodgson declared, that it was totally impossible for him- . 


Sabellian, or Unitarian Controversy. 


therefore, that unless Mr. C, should think proper to resign, he should 
resign himself. But Mr. C. refused to resign; and Mr, Owen, the 
Secretary, maintained, that it was expressly the Primcipte of the 
Society, \o admit all descriptions of persons, /et their religious opinions 
be what they might; even Jews and Mahometans ; adding, that 
some Jews were among its members ; and he also further vindicated 
Mr. Clarke: saying, that “ if his avowal had been voluntary, there 
might have been some ground for objection; but that us it was 
drawn out Ly a question, whith he thought, at that time and place, 
an indelicate one, he did not see any foree in Mr, Hedgson's home 
query, “‘ whether, after the avowal made by Mr, C., a conscientious 
member of the Church of England could continue to act with him as a 
Co-vice-president ? Whereupon Mr. H. immediately withdrew his 
name, and publicly renounced his connexion with the Bible Society. 
Norris's Practical Exposition, p. Q8, 218, 219, 220. 

And to the complete disgrace of the Uxbridge society, we may add, 
that though Mr. C. has been guilty since, of a flagrant breach of their 
fundamental rule, “ ¢o distribute the authorized version of the holy 
scriptures, without note or comment” by pasting his obnoxious. tracts 
in the Society Bibles.;* for which offence, the members of the society 
declared, that he ovghé not to continue therein ; yet it appears that he 
dees so continue, notwithstanding, and that no step has been taken to 
remove him. Norris's Additional Notes, p. 46. 

These few instances, selected from a great mass of evidence, seem 
fully sufficient to substantiate the charge of hostility against the esta- 
blished religion, on the part of the Unitarian Society ; with whom 
we are heartily sorry to, find, that any Bible Society can stoop to 
coalesce, Such a disastrous coalition, we are persuaded, was never in 
ihe contemplation of the zealous and respectable president, and mem- 
bers of that, society, Lord. Teignmouth, Mr. Vansittart, Bishop 
Burgess, Rey. Mr. Gisborne, &c. and is most deeply to be lamented ; 
for it has sown, the fatal seeds of intestine discord within the sacred 
pale of the established Church itself; which, we greatly fear, are 
ripening fast intoa maturity the most alarming and ruinous to the 








* The inconsistency of Unitarians is remarkable: — They are 
sealous for distributing the Bible, without note or comment; but they 
are industrious in disseminating their own Jmproved Version with 
notes, and their Controversial Tracts. 
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Church and Stute; which, however distinct in theory, are intimately 
interwoven with each other in the constitution, and must both stand, 
or both fall together. 

The latter charge, of tending to sulvert the cospet itself, by their 
** methodisms of error,” is endeavoured to be proved at considerable 
length in the course of this series of letters on the Sabellian or Unitarian 
Controversy, with all the calmness becoming a zealous minister and 
stewardof the divine mysteries; bound by the most awfal responsibility, 
to be ‘‘ diligent, to Lanish and drive away all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines, contrary to God's word ;” who, therefore, cannot be tame or 
lukewarm, in discussing such a vital controversy as this. Even our 
wiessep Lorn himself could not withhold his indignation, from that 
«« generation of Vipers’ in his day, whom “he scourged, and drove 
out of the temple ;” because, instead of making it ‘ @ house of prayer 
to him,” they converted it into ‘‘ a den of thieves ;" and, moreover, 
** rendered the commandments of God of none effect, by their vain 
traditions,"’ and by their idle and wicked glosses; doing despite unte 
THE SPIRIT OF GRACE. 

And surely the imperious necessity of earnest, forcible, and full 
vindications of the grand mystery of the gospel, was never more 
urgent, than at the present hour, when there are ‘‘ many antichrists : 
Such a vindication has been attempted in this series of letters, pulling 
down Unitarianism to the ground, ‘and building up Trinitarianism 
upon the solid and unshaken foundations of THz Law and oF THE 
Testimony, laidon THE ROCK CHRIST. 

N. B. For the use of zealous Biblical students,, I shall here re- 
publish, with some important additions, a selection of the most appro- 
ved Trinitarian publicatiuns in this controversy ; which was formerly 
given in the 48 vol. of the Antisacosin Ravisw, January, 1815, 
p: 103, in its rare, and valuable macazine of honest and profound 
religious and political information ; to be augmented in future, we 
are happy to learn, by union with the congenial prorgsrant aDvo- 


CaTe. 
Fortunati ambo ! si quid mea carmina possyat, 


Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet evo. 





Bishop Horsely’s Letters to Dr. Priestley. 
Howe's Critical observation on books. 4 vol, 1787 &c. 
——— against Priestley. 
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Unedifying Examples. 


| Jamicson's Vindication of the Primitive Faith, 1794. 


——— against Priestly. 
The Inspector, 1799. White,—against Priestley, Wakefteld, Evanson, 
. Belsham, &&c. 

. Dr, Pye Smith's Letters to Mr. Belsham, 1805. 

Discourses on the Divinity, and sacrifice of Christ, 

1811, 1814. Hackney. 

Bishop Middleton on the Doctrine of the Greek Article, 1808. 

against Wakefield's Translation of the N. T. 

Falconer's Bampton Lectures, 1811. Against Evanson, 

Rennel’s Animadversions on the Unitarian Versian, 1811. 

Laurence’s Critical Remarks on do. 

Nares's Remarks on do. 1814. Second Edition. 

Dean Magee on the Atonement, Appendix, 1812, Third Edition , 
and Postcript thereto, 1916, Fourth Edition, on do. Belsham, 
Carpenter, &&c. 

Archdeacon Dauleny's Charge, June 15, 1815, On the Unitarian 
Method of Interpreting Scripture. : 

Wirdlaw on the Socinian Controversy, 1814, Glasgow. 

Bishop Burges’s Tracts, Letter toa Lay Seceder, &c. 1814, 1815, 
1816. | 

New Quarterly Review, or Colonial Register, March 1812. 

On the Unitarian Heresy, by 
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UNEDIFYING EXAMPLES. 
‘* In populum manant exempla regentum.” 

Tue dangers, which threatened the English constitution in Church 
and State, from the contagious influence of the French Revolution, 
were, ina principal degree, averted by the general attachment which 
was entertained for the personal virtues of the king; and his good 
example was, under providence, as a shield, which anarchists and 
unbelievers’ in vain endeavoured to penetrate, The people saw the 
sovereign diligent in every relation of public and of private life; con- 
stant in the discharge of every mora! and religious obligation ; punc- 
tual and exact in all his engagements ; judicious in his councils : firm 
in action, when necessity required him to carry them into action ; 
aod reasonable in his appeals to the voice of the Country, the King 
was the security of his throne. Temperate in his private-habits ; 
just in all his transactions ; devout in wershipping God, both in the 
closet and in the Church, this good man was the ornament of his 
family, A deep and earnest sense of religion, and a steady relianee 
No, 220, Vol. 51, Sept, 1816. G 
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on the divine providence, have marked his character through life ; 
and they who have had opportunities of watching him in his retire- 
ment at Windsor, have observed the solemnity of his devotion, aud 
the effect which his example, bis precepts, and his reproofs, produced 
on all around him. 

Far be it from us to draw invidious comparisons between the days 
of the King’s healh, and the days of the King’s infirmity. In the 
sincerity of our hearts we pray, that the blessings of goodness may 
continually fall upon the King, and upon the King’s sons: and we 
rejoiced to learn, that the Sundays which followed the marriage of 
the presumptive heiress of the English Crown, were consecrated by 
the royal couple, with the public worship of God. We regretted, 
indeed, at the time, that the marriage was not solemnized in the 
house of God; but we were satisfied, if we were not convinced, by 
the alleged excuse, that none but the children of the Sovereign 
c: uld, with propriety, be married in the Chapel Royal. We looked 
forward with hope to another royal marriage, when that excuse 
could not be assigned; and great was our disappointment when we 


‘learned, that tbat also was celebrated in a saloon, ‘“‘ at a temporary 


altar, near to a temporary throne,” whose gilded and silken furni- 
tures reflected splendour on each other. Alas! for the neglect of 
times and places, of forms and orders! It bodes no good. If the 
Church was not essential, how was the altar requisite?) And to what 
end were ‘‘ the massive candlesticks” removed from one place, and 
** the splendidly guilt Prayer-books” from another. A rush light in a 
lump of clay, and the most ordinary office-book from the parish 
Vestry, would have answered ihe purpose, But no one proiests 
against these profane innovations ; and since princes and prelates have 
sanctioned the marriage of a King’s daughter in a drawing-room, a 
notable precedent is established, for charching of women in chansbers, 
aud baptizing of infants in punch bowls. 

These things sbould not be so: nor should hireling singers be 
engaged to sing at concerts, nor magnificent entertainments be given, 
oo the holy days of the Lord, It may be the fashion of foreign, of 
Catholic, countries: but it is contrary to the sober spirit of English 
Protestant piety. It was the practice of Archbishop Secker, to in- 
trode himself without invitation, into the companies of the great on 
a Sunday, and to prevent, by his presence, a meditated card party ; 
and the gracious condescension with which the remonstrance of a 
Porteus was received by the highest of the King's subjects, promises 
a favourable result to a seasonable expostulation. The circumstances 
of the times in which we live are most extraordinary ; and judicious 
zeal, exemplary piety, and heroic devotedness, are required of all 
persons in dignified stations, to maintain the pure and apostolical 
religion.of the country. The people are prone to imitate the example 
of their betters; and if princes will go to conventicles, conventicles 
will be crowded to receive them; if the plate of the royal Chapels 
is tobe removed at pleasure to decorate the royal palaces, the Com- 
munion plate of the Village will be occapionally teasoved to adorn 
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Ecclesiastical Insubordination. §3 


the table of John Jobson, Farmer and Churchwarden ; and if,accord- 
ing toa rumoured requisition, the lawn sleeves are to form part of the 
paraphernalia of a levee, they will be instantly copied by the dress- 
makers as an article of fashionable attire ; unless, indeed, the very 
report of such an intention, has not already clothed our girls of 
fashion, in white sleeves without gowns, and coloured gowns without 
sleeves. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INSUBORDINATION. 

Advertisement. ‘*Charch Missionary Society, Sermons will be 
preached. and collections made in aid of this Society, at the following 
times and places: on Sunday, August 4th, morning and evening, at 
Saffron Walden church, by the Rev. James Scholefield, A. M. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge: same day at Dunmow, by the Rev. 
Alexander Richardson, Vicar of Danmow; on Monday, Sth, morning, 
at Thaxted, evening at Withersfield, by the Rev, James Scholefield ; 
on Tuesday evening, the sixth, at Stebbing, by the Rev. William 
Marsh, A. M. Vicar of St. Peter's, Colchester; on Wednesday — 
evening the 7th, at Saffron Walden, by the Rev. William Marsh ; 
and on Wednesday morning the 7th, a Public Meeting will be beid at 
Saffron Walden, for the purpose of forming an association for 
that town and neighbourhood, in aid of the Church Missionary 
Society.” 

The preceding advertisement affords a curious illustration of the 
modern practice of clerical insubordination, It is proposed to form 
an auxiliary committee of a society, possessing very powerful means, 
and capable, under a new organization with the patronage of the 
Bishops, in connexion with the old society for propagating the gospel, 
of effecting the greatest good: and on this occasion, instead of asking 
the consent of the Diocesan, or of privately communicating with the 
neighbouring clergy, a course of sermons is delivered, at various 
churches in the vicinity. It may be observed, that but ove of the 
preachers is ecclesiastically connected with the district ; and he is 
occupied in the management of a school in a remote corner of the 
county, and not likely to take any active interest in the proposed 
Institution. The principal apostle, is a young man, a very young man, 
fellow of a College in Cambridge, and an entire stranger in the diocese 
of ‘London, and the care of the remaining preacher, is in 
the district town of Colchester, where the bishop of London, with 
bo common attention to the duties of his sacred office, and in the midst 
of an extraordinary confirmation of the eastern parts of the county, 
had engaged to preach the sermon at the aniversary meeting of the 
National Schools, and might naturally expect to receive the respectful 
welcome of his clergy. Among the unhappy consequences which have 
arisen from the Bible Society, the itinerating spirit of the clergy holds 
@ conspicnous place ; and there is reason to fear, that they have 
associated with sectaries of various denominations, till they bave 
learned to approve their congregational forms, to overlook the eccle- 
slastical divisions of the country, and to disregard the authority, which 
they have bound themselves to respect and maintain. 
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Diligently to read the scriptures unto the people assenibled in the 
church, where he shall be appointed to serve: out of the said scriptures 
to instruct the people committed t his charge; to give his faithful 
diligence so to minister the doctrine, and sacraments, and the discipline 
of Christ as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church aud Realm 
hath received the same, according to the commandment of God, so 
that he may teach the people committed to his care and charge, with 
all diligence to keep and observé the same; and reverently to obey 
hig ordivary and other chief ministers, unto whom is committed the 
charge and government over him, following with a glad mind and will 
their godly admonitions, and submitting himself to their godly 
judgmenis; are the engagements of every clergyman at his ordination. 
But how are these vows observed, and can the practices of many 
clergymen be reconciled with them? Is it consistent with the promised 
reverence to the Diocesan, or is it an edifying example to the people, 
to move without license or invitation from parish to parish, and from 
diocese to diocese, to advocate, in towns, in taverns, and in county bails, 
such anomalous associations as the Bible Society, and otber institutions 
to which it has given rise ? or are the independence, and pre by terian 
purity of these committees, in any wise conformable with the dug 
subordination of an Episcopal Church? It is trve, that many of the 
clergymén, who appear at these meetings, are men of unimpeachable 
character, of splendid abilities, and of distinguished zeal in doing 
good: that the institutions are most popular ; that the dissenters, who 
attend them are vehement in professing their admiration of the grow- 
ing liberality of the church; and that they who. have not studied the 
primitive constitution aud varied history of the Church of Christ may 
pertcive no danger in thése proceedings. But they who acknowledge 
an episcopal bond of union and of peace, will always protest against these 
heterogenous societies ; and while they labour to cultivate peace with 
all men, and offer their earnest prayers, and use their constant endea- 
Vours, for the restoration of schismaatics to the church, they will be 
jealous of their ecc'esiastical principles, and both in their conduct and 
in their conversation, they will disconntenance every scheme which 
tends to confound the churchman with the sectary. 

The refractory spirit and assumed independence of the clergy, 
which are but too often exhibited in these associations, are privately 
manifested in the cold neglect, or insolent defiance, which meets the 
inquiries which the bishops occasionally make for their own informa- 
tion; or under the direction of the Privy Council. The misbe- 
haviour of the clergy of the deanery of Castle Crag is little less than an 
act of rebellion against the authority of the bishops and opposite to 
all rules and principles of ecclesiasiical discipline, as were their pro- 
ceedings, it is hardly credible, that they bave been approved without 
any hesitation or reserve by a dignitary of the diocese of St. David's. 
Fe failed indeed in his attempt to recommend these offensive 
resolutions ; and from the personal animosity which he betrayed 
towards his amiable diocesan, and from the vain presumption, with 
which he produced before a charitable meeting, a paper which he 
facetiously called a bill, and which he proposed as an effectual 





Necessity for Episcopal and Clerical Residence. 8b 


measure for the retmoval of ecclesiastical difficulties, we cannot 
wonder that the common sense of his hearers prevailed over his 
impetuosity, and that the venerable archdeacon was defeated. 
He threatens to resign his preferment, if the Constitution Bill is 
passed, and with all our hearts do we wish success to the bill, that he 
may fulfil his intentions. But if Archdeacons and rural Deans will 
thus betray their respective trusts, and conspire against the power of 
the bishops, whose labours they should mitigate, and whose authority 
they should especially support, we cannot be astonished, that people 
more remotely comhected with the ehurch, are indifferent, or that 
Sion is divided against itself, and is in danger of falling. Most ear- 
nestly therefore do we again intreat the bishops, to exercise the atmost 
discretion in the selection of men, to fill the ostensible offices of the 
chureh. Men of enlarged understandings and matured judgments, men 
of set'led principles and conciliatory manners, may yet contribute 
much to the stability of the church, which rests on a divine foundation, 
and cannot be removed, bot in judgment of its inefficiency and 
unworthiness, 





RESIDENCE EPISCOPAL, AND CLERICAL ;—NECESSITY 
FOR AN EPISCOPAL PALACE IN THE DIOCESE OF 
LLANDAFF ;—AND DANGER OF BIBLE SOCIETIES, 


Mr. Epitor, | 


Mvucu# has been said on the subject of clerical residence. Is not 
episcopal residence of some importance to the interest of true reli- 
gion? If the concerns of adiocese can be carried on by a bishop 
who resides 350 miles from his diocese; it may, and will be pre- 
sumed, that exclusive of the * ordering of priests and Deacons,” he is 
aseless. These remarks are so general in certain parts of the kingdom, 
that it is necessary for the good of the establishment, did no other 
motive exist, that they be prevented, by removing the cause. There 
is now a new Bishop of Llandaff, and one who is likely tobe an able 
defender of the Church ofsChrist, both in its discipline and in its 
doctrine. How unfortunate is it that there is no Episcopal residence 
in his diocese ? Every one mast bear testimony to the splendid abilities 
of the late bishop. Bat the distance of his residence gave him not 
a favourable opportunity of exerting his’ abilities so much for the 
service of the diocese as if he had really been its overseer, which I 
take tobe the true meaning of the word bishop. Some time since, 
an excellent house and parce! of land, most commodiowsly situated 
near the Cathedral, was sold at a moderate price. Probably the 

rchaser would ees it for a reasonable profit. The state is poor, 
utthe bench of bishops is rich. In other cases, subscriptions ate 
set On foot to obviate difficulties. Money subscribed for the above 
purpose would be to the fall as correctly disposed of, as if the vast 
savings from an episcopal revenue were bid out in the purchasing of 
estates for private aggrandizement, Were there a resident bishop in 
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the diocese just mentioned, it is probable that a beneficed clergyman 
would not be permitted to hire out his eloquence to a methodist 
meeting-house ; nor would he be permitted to offend bis brethren 
of the establishment, by a palpable breach of duty, in being a con- 
stant supporter of methodist ministers in the field and in the taber- 
nacle. ‘Were he to resign his benefices, they would applaud bis siu- 
cerity, though they might lament his etror. But while he continues 
to eat the bread of the establishment, and thus to lift up his bee! 
against it, the brand is strong upon his reputation. In no part of the 
kingdom do methodists more abound than jn Wales ; although I am 
ready to acknowledge, that many persons of that persuasion are very 
good people, and who (were it not forthe schism which they occasion 
and support, an offence of no small weight in the Church of Chris) 
would be patterns of Christian excellence ; yet surely itis the duty 
of every member of the establishment, and especially of its ministers, 
to oppose, by all Christian methods, the progress of dissent. The true 
method to effect this, is to place in every parish, a proper resident mi- 
nister. This argument has been urged again and again, both by 
others as well as by myself in your truly orthedox pages. Difficulties 
will occur in the completion of this plan. But if no attempt be 
made, no progress can be expected. A gentle, yet firm, perseverance 
would’ do wonders, And all the concerns of a Christian Church 
should be carried on in gentleness of spirit. With deference to the 
bench of bishops be it spoken, and no one has a higher veneration 
for the order of bishops than the writer of these pages, it would re- 
dound more to the advantage of society in general, and of the establish- 
ment in particular, were the members of that venerable class of men 
to turn their attention to the discipline of the clergy, instead of shew- 
ing so strong an inclination to intermeddle with their temporalities, 
There is still among the people a great attachment to the regular 
church. Where the duty is correctly, and punctual/ly performed, 
there a good congregation will assemble, unless the defection be of 
too long astanding. It is to be feared, that many persons have been 
induced to go to meeting houses, because their own parish Church. 
was not regularly served. What right hasa clergyman to vary, at 
his pleasure, the a of service from 8, or Q o'clock A.M. tosix in 
the evening ? the allotment of tythe, &c. is for an express specified 
service ; therefore, the payers of tythe, and the parishioners at Jarge, 
have:an indisputable right to that service at such time as may most 
conduce to the public benetit, That time ought not to be fixed, 
unless for the temporary accommodation of the minister, at hours 
when the majority of the congregation cannot conveniently attend, 
merely to enable the Incumbent or the Curate to serve two, or even 
three additional Churches. I am aware that many Curates are obliged 
to serve seyeral curacies for a bare maintenance, That destructive 
system of benefiting a revenue, either public or personal, by conniving 
at abusesieither in spiritual or spirituous concerns, to the injury of 
the morals of society, is indefensible. .If Bishops have not power 
sufficient-to regulate these things, let them have more. But let not 
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the domestic comforts of a clergyman be subjected tothe will.and 
captice of any man. On this subject, strange language has been 
affected, of which hereafter. 

There never was a period in which it more behoved clergymen to 
beware of the progress of dissent. Religious systems are served up in 
such various sfyles, that they must fit the palates of many ; to attract 
aitention there is also the cant of liberality, the cant of Slave trade, 
the cant of Philanthropy, &c. I will not say the cant, but the rage 
of Bible societies. The latter may be considered as ao inclined plane 
to let with ease the orthodox down. into the general mass of dissen- 
ters, and there so to blend.them with Arians, Calvinists, &c. &c. as 
that they may insensibly lose that pre-eminent distinction, of which 
every true Churchman ought to value himself. Not because he is 
ove of acommunity which has the government of the Country, or at 
least ought to have it, for its protection, but because he is a member 
of that Church which was founded by the apostles, Jesus Christ 
him-elf being the chief corner stone, In these times of danger, 
every Clergyman should be firm, should be on his guard, lest any 
specious plans for the union of discordant sects with the established 
Church lead him from his stedfastness. The pure and uncorrupted 
bible may be of equal use to a Christian soul, whether it be presented 
by an Unitarian or by a sound member of the Church. But, should 
he see the Churchman and the Unitarian come up to bim. hand in 
hand, to present him with the bible, what would be his sentiments ? 
would he conclude that the time was arrived when the lion was fo lie 
down with the kid,—when all religious differences had ceased ?—the 
idea which the advocates of the Bible societies seem to wish to impress 
upon the minds of the public. No, he would conclude, that it was a 
matter of perfect indifference whether he believed in Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost ; the biessed Trinity in whose name he was probably bap-- 
tized ; or adopted the religious principles of the Jew,without the preju- 
dices of the Jew for his infidelity. If it be the object of any of the 
Bible societies professedly to spread this mist, or chaos, or é.uxAny. 

Tlosuerw 2re QiAnry HAEMTY DE TE VURTOS HpEIViy 

Over all systems of religion { cannot determine. That multitudes 
of subscribers, who are led merely by diterality of sentiment, have, no 
such notions I am convinced from accurate knowledge. ‘That b 

union when all trae Christians shall be gathered into one-fold, under 
one shepherd Jesus Christ, will arrive at that period which is 

pointed in the Councils of the Almighty. He will probably make use 
of instruments to effect his purpose, of which we may have no. con. 
Ception. Ip the mean time let sober-minded and well-disposed Chris» 
tans consider, that the blazoning it forth to the world as a matter 
of perfect indifference, whether they are true Christians or no Coriss 
tians at all, cannot in any wise promote religious union,. Religious 
iad flerence it may produce, and by that. means sap the foundation of 
that establishment, which to every pious. mind derives its value from 
being as it were the repository of sound Christianity, the casket in 
Which the jewel of great price is. preserved. One fold, under one 
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shepherd, implies not the collecting together of a heterogeneous mass, 

of various discordant religious principles, but the conversion of all 
into one true faith in the true shepherd and bishop of their souls. As 
we of the Church of England, profess to be a sound Church, to what 
standard. shall we lower ourselves, with what sect can we assimilate 


ourselves, Withoutdanger ? |Oppo ‘of Bible souieues among any 
’ description of dunatiers we = ao to be. ‘We ought also, not to 
be associated with them, for reasons hinted at above, and for many 
vther reasons so ably pointed out by the learned Prelate of Llandaff. 
If any member of the PrabliaheneteWisbes to distribute bibles, prayer 
books, and religious tracts, there isthe dignified and venerable soci- 
ety for. prometing Christian koowledge, who will receive his mite 
with pleasure, and liberally ¢o-operate with him'‘in the proper diffa- 


sion of Christian knowledge, 
[ remain, Mr. Editor, 


Your faithful Servant, 
FREDERIC DE COURCEY: 


ae trae Wiles 
; The fttowing prediction, our réaders may ‘be aininhwidenduat 
to suit the’ event to which F sd aptly ‘appliés,* GuitWas'tetilly thé: pro- 
duction ‘of the,Prelate to. whom it is 5 ascribed, apd Who dived in the 
siatheentury of the Christian xa, Atleast, such, is, the conviction 
of out minds, after many ingniries and né laser gfe \ We prea 
it to our p apes asa political ‘chriosify. > 120% 


Riacin faite par St: Césaire Archeve D'Arlee;: ebivonnte| ala 
Biblatheque da Roi, d Paris, Ti annee'1543."* : 

"dun Gouvernement de ce royaume (France). sera si aveuglé qu'il le 
laissera sans*dcfense. La.main.de Diew:s eppeseatica sur eux et sur 
les richés. - Tous les nobles seront depouillés de tears:terres, et privés 
de leurs dignités. La Division naitra dans TEglisédé'Dieu, et ily 
qura deux Epoux, l'un legitime, l'autre adultére. L'Epoux legitime 
serachassé, Ily aura un -gtand carnage, et leffusion de sang sera 
aussi grande que du tems des gentils. L'Eglise universelle et tout 
: | ; Univers deplorera les mialheurs de cette contrée. . Les. Vierges 
Saintes outrées seront expulsées de leurs monastéres. Les Eg- 
lises seront dépoullées de leurs biens temporels; mais enfin 
| Vaigle noir et le Lion viendront, de regions lointaines, foudre sur la 
i | France. Malheur a toi, Ville opulente! tu te rejouiras d’aburd, mais 
| tu destruction arrivera, Malheur 4 toi, Ville de la Philosophie, tu 
seras subjuguée. Un Roi captif, et comblé d’hamiliations, recevra 
epfin.sa couronne, et deiruira les enfans de Brutus, 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 
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THE EDITOR OF THE PROTESTANT ADVOCATE’S 
ADDRESS TO THE READERS. 


Ir will naturally be expected by our Readers, on this junction 
of the Protestant Advocate with the Antijacobin, that seme 
idea should be given of the line of argument hereafter to be 
pursued. But present circumstances are so indecisive as to 
render this nearly impracticable. They are, indeed, more 
than indecisive. Men of the same party draw conclusions 
diametrically opposite. From the Bishop of Norwich’s Letter 
to his land religious Friend we might conclude the contest 
at an end, that every thing yet demanded was to be conceded, 
and that we might rest in reluctant silence, until fresh claims, 
which would most assuredly be soon advanced, again called to 
fresh exertions. Lord Donoughmore, on the contrary, in his 
last communication to Dear Hay, speaks of miserable and 
entire failure. From his account it would seem that Parlia- 
ment, having frequently decided on the subject, were deter- 
mined not to be harassed with fresh Petitions, nor to be pro- 
voked to repeated discussions. This, if it be the case, would 
be a most wise measure. For it is evidently now the plan to 
teaze Parliament into compliance. Besides, the times not 
being very fertile in political subjects, the orators on both 
sides of the Irish Channel would have little opportunity for 
distinguishing themselves, were it not for these attempts at 
promoting the interests of Popery, or relieving the wants of 
the poor. Then, indeed, those who care as little for religion 
or the poor, as the goats on the Welch mountains, procure the 
great delight of hearing themselves harangue, and can impose 
themselves on the ever deluded mob, for Patriots!!! Strange 
is it indeed, that men, whose characters have been irrevocably 
ruined by judicial decisions, by the confessions of their fellow- 
culprits, or by the most evident perjuries, should dare to 
address any public meeting, aud be patiently heard for an 
No. 220, Vol. 51, September, 1816, H 
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‘ffierely tolerition, but greater privileges than Protestants them- | 
“"séfvés enjoy. That men of abilities’ should be found to’sup- | 
ot stich claims can ‘be’ imputed to no good motive. “Phey © 


se 

































instant. Is it by such men that the grand fabric of the British 
Constitation shall be reformed? By these shall the Church 
be purified, and justice rectified? Surely the days of Jack 
Cade are retarned, and the Confusion of Babel must follow. 
But confining ourselves to the Popish question, we must con- 
stautly iinpress on the minds of our readers, that in legislation 
experience is the only guide. No greater wickedness can be 
committed than risking the happiness and the lives of many 
thousiinds on some ‘rash’ experiment. Such we consider 

noting farther privileges to Mapists, Against which we are 
warned, if’ men are to bé warned by all that has occurred in © 
Christendom for the last ten centuries. Have late events | 
rendered the Pope less intolerant? He has lately issued a 
Rescript, condemning the Toleration granted in the Nether- | 
lands, and severely cénsuring the Arelibishop of Mechiines | 
with the other Bishops, who have sworn ‘allegianee to a King, | 
governing under such a constitation. Yet do the adlierents 
of this very Bigot demand of a Protestant Parliament; trot 


ithet expect to distingaish themselves for their liberality or, | 
by embarrassing ministry, to become ministers themselves; or 7 
are actuated by a total contempt of all religion. Nay, is there | 
not reason to fear, with the horrid euormities detailed below 7 
staring them in the face, that some are influenced by an hatred 
to our Church, which they are determined to ruin at the hazard 
of murderous assassinations, partial revolts, or even genéral 
rebellion ?\ The charges of the Irish Judges, as given in the 
public papers of that cuuntry, shew the dreadful state of that 7 
country. We perfectly agree with what Judge Day has said, 7 
concerning the Roman Catholic Clergy, and hesitate not to 
add, that they could, if they chose, easily put a stop to these | 
enormities. On the contrary, theré are innumerable instances 7 
where they have prevented the efforts of justice, by silencing | 
such of their deluded followers as were inclined to give | 
important information. For instance; thus was’ John King | 
silenced by his confessor, when about to make some Very | 
desirable discoveries at the place of execution, where he suf- 
fered for attempting the murder of Woodley, Esq. 
whose only fault confessedly was, that of being an active 
magistrate. The two affidavits from the county of London- | 
derry shew that the Popish multitude are even now ready to 
demand the use of the churches, aud to dispossess the Pro- 
testants. And yet the Bishop of Norwich tells us, that Pro- 
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tesiat clergy have no right to, take, notice of political oecur- 
rences.. They are not to warn, their, flocks against the inroad 
of idolatry and superstition, lest it should irritate the harmless 
Papists; and he dares to, threaten, ministry..witha breach of 
the Union, if these, obedient subjects. have, not. all they wish, 
But we leave Him to the merited chastisement inflicted by, the 
pen.of another prelate of real honour to our Church; but one 
whe, content with the performance, of bis. duties, the silent 
approbation of his own, conscience, and the future meed of 


just men made perfect, would disdain to cross the Irish, chan- 


nel for the purpose of being! crammed, usque ad nauseam, with 
the pretended praises of the mast savage population in Europe. 
And that this term, savage, may,not be considered as impro- 
perly applied, two. charges at the last assizes are added, to- 
gether |with he reflections of an Irish newspaper on. the 
batbarons,aggressions, on law and property which haye lately 
occurred in, the  weighboarheod, of Lord Moira’s.,, property. 
When all these, have been carefully perused, we would wish 
any, every honest man, to lay his..hand on his heart, and.say, 
wheth¢i,a country so peopled: requires.a relaxation of present 
réStrictions, or the restoration,.of these. ancient. laws. which 
formerly, curbed this ferocious spirit, and: produced, at, leas 


submission. ' o ; | 
Cowily of” Loniténderry, |, The “Examinations of Henty° Elis, 
LO Wit Esq. one of His Majesty's Justices 


Of the Peace’ for said’ County. 


The Information ef James M‘' Guire, of Bovidy, in said County, 
who being duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists and, examined, 
stuth, Ti ’ Ti 


Tuat, .on Tuesday, the 16th of aH instant, being at a 
vestry held in the parish charch of Tamlagat O’Crelly, ‘he 
then and there’ saw Charles O’Neil, of -Ballynion, in said 
County, shouting and huzzaing at the Honourable and 
Reverend Edmund Knox and Lieutenant-colonel Heyland, and 
the other persons with them, at the said vestry, making use of 
these expressions, ** Damn them, it is none of their church, 
tramp them and throw them out of ti ;” and that, on coming 
out of the church, and a tumult taking place, on Colonel 
Heyland’s apprehending Paul Smirl, he, the said O'Neil, 
advanced in a threatening manner, with an intent to rescue 
the prisoner, and struck over deponent’s shoulder at the said 
Lieutenant-colonel Heyland, while acting in his capacity as a 
magistrate, he, the said O'Neil, calling out to the surrounding 
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ons, * Damn them, play avay,”’ meaning, as deponent 
ieves, the said Lieutenant-colonel Heyland, and those with 
them. 

And the said deponent further saith, he verily believes, that 
were it: not for his interference, the said O'Neil would have 
succeeded in giving the said Lieutenant-colonel tleyland the 
blow he made at him.—Deponent further sayeth not. 

Sworn before me, this, lth day.of July, 1516. 
(a Copy.) HENRY ELLIS. 


No.-. 

The Information of Lieutenant-colonel Heyland, of Glendarragh, 
in the County of Antrim, one of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Londonderry, who being sworn tipon 
the Holy Evangelists and examined, saith, 


Tuart,, on, Tuesday, the 16th of. July instant, being at a 
vestry, held in the parish church. of Tamlagat O’Crilly, in the 
county,of. Londonderry, pursuant to, legal notice, he then and 
there.saw Paul Smirl, of Drumoolish, do, all in ;his, power to 
create a riot in said church, aided and abetted by several other 
persons, that, on the vestry being adjourned, and he heing fol- 
lowed out of the church by the said Smir], deponent then say 
him pushing and jostling, and making, use of inflammatory 
Janguage.. ‘That deponent having told said Smir} that he was 
acting contrary to His Majesty’s peace ; and seeing Said Sinir| 
still persevere, he gave him in charge to two. eonstables, 
when he was. most violently and outrageousty rescued by a 
mob, to deponent unknown, ne 
Sworn before me, this 16th day of July, 1816. 
(a Copy.) HENRY, ELLIS., 


Reeollections of a Speech, which should: ‘have been spoken in. the 
House of Lords, but was not delivered, on: the Roman Catholic 
| Petition, presented to the House, June 21, 18t6, 
My Lorps, 
I rise tosay a few words in answer to what has fallen from 
the. right reverend Prelate, who has just sat down, My right 
geverend) Brother wishes to press the subject, now before the 
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~Hoase; xpan your Lordships, as a. question, of humanity and 


liherality. I contend, my Lords, that it is not a questiog,of 


humanity; but-of policy,* and of religion. If 1 were to suffer 


P de —" 





* Policy ia here taken in its largest sense, as comprehending the 


general and constitutional interests of any country. “Whatever 
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that feeling of humanity to have any weight with me on the 

resent occasion, I should say, it would be inhwmanity to the 
Pritesthtits, to sacrifice their civil interests, (for it has been 
unanswerably shewn by a noble and learned Lord, who spoke 
in a former part of the debate, that the civil interests of his 
Majesty’s subjects’are deeply concerned in this question;) I 
say, to sacrifice their civil interests, their religion, and loyalty, 
to the disloyal claims, and unfounded prejudices, of any insula+ 
ted body of men, especially of those who, in'defiance of the 
Laws, persist in acknowledging the aathority of a foreign ju- 
risdiction, which it was the object. of the ReForMaTiIoN and 
Revo.ution to-exclude from the Church and State, of this 
country. .My Lords, }: distinguish the State from the Church in 
compliance with common custom. But it is one of the happy 
consequences of the RerorMATION, that in this countr the 
State is identified with the Church. The Church of Rome 
separates the Church from the State. With them the Charch 
has ‘one head, and the State another. With us, Protestants of 
the Church of England, the Church and State have bit one 
supreme head on earth. It was the first object of the Reror- 
MATION to restore this union,* which had been lost’ sight’ of 
during the four Centuries, (those dark, middle ages ‘of the 
British Church,) which preceded the Reformation. ‘It’ is: ‘too 
much forgotten, my Lords, that the British Charch was’ in: its 
origin a purely apostolical Church, and wholly independent of 
the Church of Rome; and that at‘the commencement of the 
seventh Century, it was a decidedly Protestant Church, protest- 
ing against the interference of a foreign jurisdiction, that very 
jurisdiction which you are now solicited to admit.’ They rejected 
the, authority of the Pope, in the person of his missionary, 
Austin. But Gregory did not pretend to any spiritual sove- 
reignty over the Christian Church. He condemned the as- 
sumption of such supremacy by the Patriarch. of Constanti- 
nople, as impious and antichristian. Till the reign of ,Henry 
the First, the Sovereigas of this country would, not suffer the 





se 


affects the Constitution of England, is a question of policy, in which 
all the subjects of this Empire are deeply interested, and of ‘which 
every one can judge, who can read Blackstone or De “Lolttie, 
or the Constitutional Acts of Elizabeth, and Charles 1], and 
William III. 

* See the Act 1 Eliz. for “restoring to the Crown its ancient 
“jurisdiction over the state ecclesiastical, and abolishing all foreign 
“* power repugnant to it;” and the 30th of Charles II. for excluding 
Papists from Parliament. 
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interference of the pope. This anion of Church and State, 
which; was restored by thé: Resornmation, itis the object of 
the Petition, now before the Hoase, to dissolve. 

‘I'sdy thenpmy- Lords, the subject :of the present “Petition, 
is'not.a question of humanity, but.of policy, My right rever- 
end: Brother deceives himself by, the very limited view which 
he take$/ of ithéosubject.. To. concede the Roman Catholic 
claints;: would /be inhumanity not only to the Protestants, but to 
the’Papists themselves., It would be, inhumanity to risk the 
consequences of irritating, the, great, body of Protestants, of 
whicly the . British» empire. is composed, by infringing the 
integrity of our Protestant constitution, in order to admit into 
the exercise: of political, power,.the members of a Church, 
whose principles are, and ever, must be, at variance with those 
of every Protestant, Church and State. | 
‘tis avery limited view, which shuts out the prospect of 
such ‘consequences ; which looks only to one half of the sub- 
jectssrwhich forgets the. Protestant interests, in providing 
for the'Roman Catholic. claims; which forgets the essential 
charactersof our Protestant constitution, Sol that principle of 
exelnsion, on which is was founded, the exclusion Of a oreo 
jarisiiction,;—the exclusion, of a spiritual authority, ynautho- 
rized by scripture, discountenanced by the history,of the. first 
agesiof the Chureh, and:founded only on the grant of ope 
of ‘thé»most hideous tyrants,aod usurpers, that ever disgraced 
the Roman {Empire. | The public ,exercise of such Sathisrity 
would be snot.only inconsistent. with the liberties of a Pro- 
testant people; ‘but with the. dignity of a Protestant Govern- 
ment» Por uwhat. is. this. spiritual, authority, which the 
Refdrmation-exchuded. from the British Constitution, and which 
the Petitioners persist in acknowledging, contrary to.ihe laws 
of thé-land? Ft is nothing less than the ,smbversal, monarchy of 
the Chirotiof ‘Rome. What, right bas the ‘Church of Rome 
tolintrude itself syithin the precincts of the Church of England ? 
Folerativn its: members enjoy in tts, utmost. latitude’ But the 
possession: of pulijical, power by subjects, of a foreign juris- 
diction, we cannot consent, to without violating our Oath of 
Allegiance} and betraying our trust, as conservators of a 'Pro- 
testant-Constitutiom.yo)) 6 4) jaw, ue | 
Buty my, Lerds,, it.isnot a question of mere policy. It is 
also a'question.of religion The Church of ome abounds in 
greatiand momentous errors, contrary to. the truth, and sub- 
wersive of jthe promises, of the Gospel, The Articles of our 
Chutely are (in great part) a series of .protests against the doc- 
trines and usages of the Church of Rome. My right 
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reverend Friend knows, as well as I do, that one of the first 
duties of a Christian Minister is, to “ drive away all erroneous 
doctrines,” not to countenance and uphold them 4by politi- 
cal privileges. He asserts, indeed, that iit is the duty, and the 
criterion of a Christian Bishop, to’ coneilitate, not to divide, 
—-to allay, not to exasperate, religious differences. Nothing 
can be more true; but then it must not be by a compromise of 
truth and justice; by favour’ to’ ene-fourth of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and injustice to the great majority. We: must: not 
conciliate those who are out of’ewr Church, by:the neglect. of 
those within ; we muSt not ¢dénciliate the good-will of aliens 
to our Church, by the sacrifice of domestic: rights. .My right 
reverend Friend asserts, and’ ‘very truly, that the only wayrto 
secure permanently the existence of any establishment, civil or 
ecclesiastical, is to lay its foundation in the love, affection, 
and esteem, of all within its influence: And I consider it 
as an indisputable proof of ‘some great oversight in his 
view. of the subject, to suppose, that the love, affection, and 
esteem of our Protestant brethren, can be secured by’ granting 
to the Church of Rome any legal and public coutitenance 
in, this country, any share of political and legislative authority. 

“But my right reverend Friend conceives that concession 
would be a’ means of conciliation. Have we any evidence 
of this? Does ‘our experience justify such a conclusion? 
Does it not most imperiously dictate a contrary conviction ? 
What has. been’ the consequence of granting the elective 
franchise ‘to the Roman Catholics’ of Ireland? Have not the 
iiforbatices oF Ireland increased in a tenfold degree since the 
date of that most indiscreet and unwarranted concession? 
How little ground of hope there is for conciliation in any con- 
cessions that’ may be made to Popery, was well expressed by a 
former Parliament, in their remonstrance to James 1. The 
“ Popish religion is ak 1 ope with ours in respect of, their 
* positions. It hath a restless’ spirit, and will strive by these 
“ yradations : if it once get @ connivance, it will press for a 
“toleration; if that’ should be ‘obtained, ‘they must have an 
equality : from thence they will aspire to superiority, and will 
“ never rest, till they get a subversion of the true religion,” 
But we have been told this night,’as'}a' reason for further con- 
cessions, that things cannot rest as they arey that we must 
retreat or proceed, My Lords, I do most decidedly resist:such 
doctrine. “To proceed we are forbidden by the oaths which we 
have repeatedly taken in this house; by a revered: example of 
Protestant consistency, which I must not insist upon in this 
place; ,by all the blessings of that Constitution whieh the 
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ReFrorMATiIon and Revoution have transmitted to us; and 
by that spirit of national honour and independence which has 
grown out of our happy Constitution in Church and State, and 
which, under Providence, has enabled us to take so important a 
share ‘in restoring the liberties of Europe. To retreat—to 
withdraw the concessions which have. been ,.granted—is a 
question whith certainly does not, necessarily enter into the 
consideration of the present petition. But I have no hesitation 
in saying that we ought to retreat, from.any wrong that we have 
done, rather than proceed to do more wrong.|,.Jt is not at pre¢ 
sent necessary to well on the, consequences which have re- 
sulted from granting the elective franchise, but it. should be 
remembered that the elective, franchise was. the grant of au 
Irish Parliiment § and that the locality of this, concession ought 
not ‘to influencé our judgment, in deciding, oa, the general 
interests ‘of the whole Protestant community.of the British 
Empire. 

Before T'sit down, I beg leave to return to the grave subject 
to which iny right reverend friend called the attention of the 
noble tind Téarned Lord who immediately preceded him in the 
debate—I'inean, the duty of a Christian Bishop, which we were 
very jastly told, is “to conciliate, not ‘o divide,~—-to allay, not 
to exasperate, religious differences.” My Lords,'the measure, 
of which ‘my tight reverend Friend is an advocate, is a measure 
of ‘division. The Oath of Allegiance—that, insurmountable 
obstacle to the Roman Catholic claims—must. be repeaied 
before we can consistently acknowledge eveu_ the existence, of 
any foreign jurisdiction in this country. ‘The Coronation Oath 
must be repealed before the Dexenper oF our Farrn . can 
give his consent to an act of Parliament, which would ;sanection! 
such jurisdiction, ‘The repeal of the Coranation Qat/, who 
cat contemplate without a mixture of awfal.apd painful: feels 
ings, Which demonstrate ihe impracticabality, of, such, repeal ? 
The Oath oF Allegiance and the Coronation Qath are, bonds of 
union ‘between the prince an! his subjects between. the 
Church and the Staite.“ Were the repeal of these oaths prac- 
ticable, what'would be the consequence? It would annihilate that 
union of Church and State, and that entireness of the -king’s 
sovereignty oer all estates of the.realm, which were restored 
by the REFORMATION ;—it would detach the prince from his 
subjects) and divitle the sublet ts from their prince. And for what 
great ‘end of public justice could it be proposed to repeal 
the’ Owth® of ‘Allegiance’ to the king, that. the oath’ of 
alllegiance to the pope might be kept inviolate ;—-that) the 

ote cekce t to) re 
supremacy of ‘the pope might be suffered to, intrench .wpon 
the ‘sovereignty ‘of the King? Papists call the supremacy 
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of the Pope a part Of their religion, ‘That can never be a 
part of any Christian’s religion, which is not a part of 
Christianity, which is unleard’of in the scriptures, unknown ty 
the primitive chureli, and condemned as impious and auti- 
christian by the most virtuous and most learned of their Popes. 
Obedience toa lawful Sovereign is indeed a substantial part of 
practical religion. But that cannot be religion, (it certainly is 
not Ohristianity,) which interferes with such obedience. ., 

King and Pope ure terms as irreconcileable in a Protestant 
constitution, as God: and Mammon. If I were to enter into 
any detail of the mammon® of Popery—her purgatory, aod 
exorcisms, and the daily sacrifice of Him, who died once upon 
the cross for all mankind; her mutilation of one Sacrament, 
and her blaspheinous abuse of the other; her additions to,the 
Gospels: her perversions of the truth, and licenses to sin ;— 
i should only be detailing some of the grounds of our separation 
from the Church of Rome in the sixteenth Century, ‘The 
detail: would, 1 am persuaded, leave one general feeling of 
astonishment, that sach a system of error should still be up- 
held inthe world; and of conviction, that a Protestant Paylia- 
ment ought not to be one of its upholders, Papists , cannot 
acknowledge the entire sovereignty of their King,— they can- 
not take the oath of the King’ssupremacy,—without renouncing 
the supremacy of the Pope. What then is the duty of good 
subjects? Nothing can be clearer in principle and duty, than 
that they ought to renounce the supremacy of a foreign Bishop, 
and acknowledge the supremacy of the King, established by the 
ancrent laws of this realm. 

The ‘advocates’ of the Roman Catholic claims, are greatly 
offended:at the cry of No Popery. Yet nothing can be more 
in’ the spirit of a Protestant Constitution. f he cry of the 
REFORMATION was no Popery. ‘The cry of the constitu- 
tiorial statutes, which finally exeluded Papists from Parliament, 
was no Popery. It was the cry of the union both with, Scotland 
and Ireland: for by both of these great national acts those 
laws, which excluded Popery from the Constitution, ave fully 
and itrevoeably guaranteed. We are warned against the cry of 
No Popery, lest it Should end in No Union, From, the.spirit 
ofourlaws,’and the common feeling of a_ Protestant. peeple, 
I should draw a ¢oitrary conclusion. . Thew, ery,)is, No. Pope 
ant Union }—union in principle and affection ; the union which 
subsisted between the two countries before the intrusion ef ) the 
Papal peeietel, in those happy days of literature and religion; 
when Ireland, first enlightened with , Christianity;from.Britain, 
in a later period repaid her sister's services by the most friendly, 


Roman Catholics. 
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and generous hospitality, in the reception of her youth to the 
lessons of her own pious and learned instructors.* 

My Lords, as.] am convineed, that the Oath of Allegiance 
and the Coronation Oath are insurmountable, obstacles to..the 
admission of Roman Catholics into any share of legislative and 
political power, (if it were tight that parliament should pledge 
itselfito any future measure,) Lwould propose as an amendment 
of ithe motion:submitted to-your Lordships, ‘That this House 
will, in she next:Session: of Bedicsnast, 5 take into its early and 
serious consideration, the necessity, of xepealing the Oath of 
Allegiance and the Coronation Oath, | in; order that.the, House 
may consistently tuke into their further. consideration, the pro- 
priety of removing that eaclusion of Popery from the ,Constitu- 
tion, which was established '.et. the reformation, ..and, the 
disabilities: of Papists, which were the consequences of. such 


exelusion."’ 


— iE 


oo. COUNTY OF ANTRIM ASSIZES. | 
Seats ram,— Theeredy, August 8. Crown-cotirt--- Hon, 
ndge “Diy. a 


The Court met at ten o’clock, when the following Gentlemen 
were sworn on the Grand Jury : — etl 


Hon, Jonn O'’Nuttt, Foreman, 


“Ed. A. M'Nughten, Esq. 

> Rithard'G: Ker; Es 
Edw. Jones Agnew, lis sq. 
Hugh Montgomery, Esq. 
Sampson More, Esq. 
George Macartney, Esq. 
Jas. Stewart ar sq. 


- Samuel Thompson, Esq. 


George Hutchinson, Esq. 
Ed. M‘Gildowney, Esq. 
Thomas 'L.'Stewart, Esq. 
Alexander Mac Neill, Esq. 
Geo, A. M‘Cleverty, Esq. 
Jdmeés A! Farrell, fst 
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muel Allen, Es Geor to Si A. Wray, 

rancls Turnty, E Ha m ‘Trail; E. 
, ipalweP Dy, ya, ey: Joh Arinstrong, Bs si. 0 
“Langford Preylind: hin! : i rd NYO 


st qoqu -ootopyra,THompson, Esq. Sheriff. 

b Phe GrandJury:baving heen sworn, the Hon, Judge addressed 
themy at: considerableilength.., He. said, a,, statute, had passed 
. jaste session of Parliament; with which probably. they were 
not much raceven. and! ehiely hadelss it-his  aaty ‘0 state oe 
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substance of. No bill or indictment coald hereafter be found 
by the Grand Jury without viva-voce® evidence ; informations 
alofie' would no longer ‘be considered: as evidetice, unless wit- | 
nesseS had been murdered or spivited ‘away. ‘The object of 
this*aet wus'to assimilate the laws of [relind to those of Kng- 
land; where this practice had vans followed for time immemorial. 
Phis statute had’ his hearty approbation it: would be sa miuch 
safer and less fallible stiddle 0k oveeding. “Ht:came ion, them 
rather by° surprise, atid somes Viele ‘embarrassment would be 
felt from its noveltys|buttche eould assure, ‘thes, that. hevhad 
theevidence of the Grand, Juties of ‘Monaghan and Armagh 
inits favour, and he hoped the igunctemen of this eae, aogia 
aldo Hpprove!GF HY!) wre lh \o sosenioy 

‘His Lordship atl, he felt great concern and surprise:au imal 
ing‘the'ealendar ‘at finding a listoof so: many: unprecedented and 
atrocious crimes, accumulated in so short a space of times: -For- 
merly he had the good fortune to-eongratulate the gentleme mn of this 
county, that tempor tavelue pensons puly were brought before them ; 
he had not long since been applauding their peaceful ‘habits and 
suber, ofaduay 3, but, what a, mournful transition nouw,presented 
itself ; 3 no less than 70 numbers appeared upon the ‘calendar, 
written, in characters of of blood. In these perilous tunes Gentlemen 
shoilla step fordard.” Much magisterial activity hid’ beed shewn 
in bringing offenders to justice ; but when such atrocities inundated 
the county, it required the increased exertion. of géntlemen to stem 
thee qortvents,2 Af gentlemen would not. controul and, are this 
spinit, tt. would socom contruul and quell them,. , Noth ld 
then remuin but. to, have recourse to the insurrection and ot lug lls 
lately. passed.,., Eis; Lordslap emphatically asked, You dont went 
to shedorne tlre Ti ipperay of the North 
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At ten, e ‘shogk on Monday 291 29th July, es Day and Da 
took theif) seats, the former in the Crown, Co Ui cai the latt fer, In 
the Civil Court. In the Crown Court,a Grand bay pas. sworn, 
Edward Lucas, Esq., foreman. 

His Lordship, after making sémé obsérvations upon the 
sluggish rate at which the new walhng had: ‘been advancing, said, 
were he to judge from the re calendar before him, there 
was no county that stood moe in ms of a Secure. —— 
cious prison than the county: Money ag he He pay 2 


they had not yet euceeeded in laying that infernal ee 
Animosity, whichcontinued to haunt their, fairs and public 
and to disturb the harmony and civil repose of the peoples ..The 
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neighbourng magistrates have much to answer for, but the 
Roman Catholic clergy in particular, because a majority of the 
peasantry are.ef their communion, and they are known to possess 
considerable influence over their flocks. If these fanitores orci 
would tculcate upon their devoted followers, a practical morality, 
and a dutiful submission to the laws and constituted authorities ; 
if they would inculcate with more zeal and effect, that golden 
epitome of ethics, “ fear God and honour the King,” then indeed 
would they lay a firm foundation forthe confidence and conside- 
ration of Parhament, It is in truth most disgusting to see the 
sacred mantle of Religion thus employed, to cover the fiercest and 
most malignant passions of the human heart ; to see fellow subjects, 
countrymen, neighbours, knocking out each other's brains for the 
love of God! Far different occupation does Religion delight in. 
Pure Religion never performs a more grateful or, appropriate 
afice ian in impressing the lugher. orders of society, with thew 
obligation to promote the education, decency, and comforts of the 
peasantry; the humbler classes with the wisdom of peaceful 
habits, sober industry, and a willing subordinatian ; mad all our 
classes and sects with the Christian duties 1 Union, harmony 
and brotherly love, We possessed religion enough, he feared, not 
to love, but most cordially to hate one another, “If any case, 
tinctured with the acrimony of Sect or Party, came before them, 
he had no doubt they would deal with it as it deserved ; with - the 
impartiality of gust men, acting under the holy obligation of an 
oath; and with the decision and furmness of rad ike ects, havixg 
a deep interest in the good order and tranquility of the couhiry, 


COUNTY OF DOWN. Hei Sal 
Weare,sorry to find that in) the, neighbourhood. of , Bally- 
naliinch.there w no prospect, of returning tranquillity ; all that has 
been done in the way of advice and, remonstrance, has. failed, 
and.we have now. only to see how long society can exist, while 
the ontrages continue that have disgraced that part, of the 
country, without any effectual remedy being applied for the 
protection of property, the| dae administration of the laws, and 
the security of peaceable individuals. 

‘During the tast winter and spring, property to a very ,¢on- 
siderable amount, consisting. ef. dwelling-houses: and offices, 
& tbleach-mill, a flax-mill, a corn-mill, and , kilas, |have been de- 
stroyed by fire and otherwise—cattle shot and mutilated—notices 
posted up threatening death and destruction to individuals if they 
took certain farms, or went beyond a certain rentifor their lands— 
houses attacked and fired into, and even'the inn-keeper desired, on 
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his peril, not to admit into his house the agents of three neigh- 
houring proprietors, who had been in the habit of frequenting at at 
stated periods. for the purpose ef receiving rents. We had hoped 
that the good sense of a country, visited so lately as the year 
1798 with all the miseries of war and rebellion, would have 
triumphed over this wretched policy; but we have only to 
lament that we are under the necessity of recording fresh out- 
rages. So late as the 27th ult. notiwes were posted up, again 
warning the inn-keeper of Ballynahinch not to harbour persons 
named therein in his house, calling for a reduction of rents, 
and breathing vengeance against several individuals ; and on 
Monday-mght last, the Pound was broke for ihe fourth time 
within a short period, and four cows taken thereout, belonging 
to a tenant in Clontenagoolan, that were impounded for rent 
due toa Lady from whom he held his farm. We could give 
the names. of the parties alluded to in the above statement, but 
the impropriety of it must be obvious as pointing out indi- 
viduals in that part of the county when other parts of it exhibit 
similar scenes of outrage. 

How long will the landed gentlemen look on in silence ? how 
long will they remain in a state of supine apathy and seeming 
indifference, and thereby contribute to their own injury; to the 
injury of the deluded people, and to the general prejudice of 
their country? Formal declarations, resolutions and subscrip> 
tions, have been tried and found unavailing; energy must be 
infused, measures must be matured and acted upon to reclaim 
the misguided multitude ; landlords must be at their posts, ‘mia 
with their tenantry, and strive to convince them of the il/egality 
of their proceedings, and if gentle metms will not do, stronger 
ones will have to be resorted to; it ts impossible society can exist 
long'as if now’ is, as delay will be construed into timidity ‘and 
weakness, and the turbulent become’ more’ audacious.---We 
may conclude these remarks with the saying of a celebrated 
Statesman,  “' When bad men combine, it is time for vood men to 
associate,” " P n 
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At the Assizes\for \this county, whith commenéedon (the 
Ist inst. the following trials took place:— : 

Peter and Laurence Brennan, for being ribbon-men, and 
appearing in'arms by night.---Not Guilty. | aso 

James Flood and Michael Reilly,convicted of the murder of 
Pat. Smyth; at Kilcogy, by the thrust. of a bayonet given him 
by said ‘Plood, on 'the 4th of January, of which lhe died om the 
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4th of February, the said’Reitly being present, were both sen- 
teneed to death, and executed on Monday tase. 

| Joseph Reilly, Patrick Smyth, John Cusae, and Owen Lam), 
for breaking into the house of one Thomas Smyth, aud ndmi- 
nisterme to’ him an unlawful oath.---Not Guilty. 

James’ Mihan, for stealing a watch from one James Morgan. 
Aequitted., \ . 

oO Philip and Thomas Ker, for the murdet: of Janies Jennings, 
at Lisanymore.--- Guilty of manslaughter: ‘lo be imprisoned 
twelve months. 

‘Philip Smith, Jobn, Hugh, and Owen O*Reilly, for breaking 
into the house of Bernard Reilly, at: Drammock, and adminis- 
tering to him an unlawful oath, to the following purport :--- 
“That ke would atiend at every meeting when ‘required by them, 
or any other person in their way, and to assist them th recovering 
all rights and privileges by them lost since the Revolution or’ Re- 
formation ; and that he should neither buy from nor sell to; any 
Orangemun, nor any person who was not of his own persuasion, or 
keep company with any Freemason or Orangeman, ‘to his know- 
ledge’; and also that he should not execute the warrant he hal 
against them, for illicit distillation and that he should keep secret 
all he had sworn.”---Guilly. To be transported for fourteen years. 

John Matthews, and Oliver Keith, for the murder of Mark 
Magauran ---Acquitted. : 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
Luerren Il. For the first see Protestant Advocate Vol. 1. p.436. 
Sir 
ANOTHER eloquent orator, Mr. Canning, asserts his motive 
for ednceding the Roman Catholic claims to be, that “itis .ne- 





cessary for the peace of the empire,” “that Ireland eaanot | 


otherwise be iranquillized.’”’. At the same time’ he states: bis 
ubaltered opinion, that ‘the concession. must be accompanied 
with:such modifications as should be thought necessary for the 
final settlement of the question, a settlement that could only ‘be 
valuable in so far.as it waS founded on the firm conviction 
and cordial assent of all parties.” Now as long as the Protes- 
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tants continue to petition against concession, there can be little | 


hope of firm conyiction or cordial assent, without which Mr. 
Canning is of opinion the concession ought not to be made, 
however necessary to the peace of the Empire. But the true 

uestion is this, Is it so necessrry to the peace of the Empire, 
that Ireland cannot be tranquillized without it? Mr. Canning 
may be assured, that the Protestants in general do not think so, 
Before the enactment of penal statutes, Ireland, so far from 
being peaceable and tranquil, was frequently disturbed by re- 
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bellious agitators, and revengeful assassins, The penal code 
effectually restrained such! /outrages and enormities,; And, jit 
was lioped that the lapse of nearly ceutury would confirm into 
a settled habit the tranquillity so happily begua, Under ‘such 
an expectation, the present reign commenced a system of re- 
laxation of the restrictive laws. And what has been/the result ? 
The same that subsisted before their enactment; Treason, 
Rebellion, Assdssination {: 1t is in vain. to assert, that these were 
occasioned by the rigour-and severity of the statutes; palpable 
‘facts and the experience of nearly a century ¢ontradiet, the 
assertion. | But has not relaxation produced | conciliation ?\No. 
On the contraty it has served only to increase the demand for 
further relaxation, till at Jength unqualified emancipation 
(absurdly so: called) is undisguisedly demanded. Suppose it 
then tobe granted to the fullest extent, would it be productive 
of. the :desired™ tranquillization? 1 speak not in. respect to 
Roman Catholics, but would it tranquillize the Protestants. of 
Ireland? Impossible, And are not ‘heir interests to bea.attended 
to*-They have had a woful experience of the “ tender mercies” 
of the Roman Catholics under a relaxation of the restrictive 
laws, what then must they expect fram unqualitied emanecipa- 
tion? And what use would the’ Roman Catholies make of\such 
emancipation? Once in possession: of power, would they. not 
endeavour to obtain the ascendency, and to secure the :esthb- 
lishment of their own chuseh? Would they not desire a 
Roman Catholie)\King? Would they hesitate to attempt a 
separation of Ireland from: England? ‘They enteredsinto a 
negotiation with that execrable monster Robespierre for the 
invasion of ‘ireland; what seyuple then would they have to 
liberate ‘(if practienble); that’ more exeerable monster Buana- 
parte from» his?prison im St.: Helena, and:place him on “their 
throne? So farfrom tranquillizing the:Protestants, Lam fully 
persuaded,:thdt unqualified emancipation: would have the effect 
of driving every Protestant \of ‘any consideration | from that 
devoted country. And’ where’ could they be provided «fur ? 
So much, then, for the idea of tranquillizing freland! The 
Roman ‘Catholies there /will not be ‘satisfied, that is, tran- 
qguillized, without unqualified’ emancipation; they will submit to 
no conditions, they will give no securities. « The Protestants 
will not be satisfied, that is; tranquillized, without some 
securities for their church, the overthrow vand demolition of 
whieh have been so openly avowed: by Dr. Dromgolecand: Co. 
upon principle—tig! principle that itis not the church of 
Christ. Can Englishmen hesitate ‘a moment between the two? 
But Mr. Canning has already decided: “'He insists upon 
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securities ; so do Lord Grenville, Lord Castlereagh, Sir J. Coxe 
Hippisley, and Mr. Grattan. Let them adhere to that principle 
of conduct, Let them stand by the Protestants, and they may 
be assured the Protestants will stand by them. Protestants, in 
all countries, and even Roman Catholics in some, to a certain 
extent, reject the Pope’s supremacy, as an imperium in imperio, 
an intrusive interference, to which it would be alike absurd and 
disgraceful to submit. And shall we then voluntarily resume 
the fetters we had so happily, cast off? Shall we consent to the 
restoration of a power, but too often exercised in cruelty, 
oppression, and insult? Shall we tamely crouch to a foreign 
potentate, a bishop with no more pretensions to such an extent 
of authority than any of his brother prelates, or the mufti of 
Constantinople? How little in that case should we have 
benefited by the glorious reformation! But I trust, Mr. Editor, 
we have too long enjoyed the blessings of religious liberty, 
secured to us by that auspicious event, to be now insensible of 
them. I trust also, that, having the understanding to appre- 
ciate their value, we shall never be fyund wanting in. the 
courage to defend them. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient. Servant, 
CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 


August, 1816, 


a 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
‘* Beware of false Prophets.” Christ's Sermon on the Mount. 


Sir, , 

I have long thought that too great eagerness, about. the 
conclusion of the 1260* prophetical years, might be productive 
of much mischief. Our Saviour says, “In patience possess 
ye your Souls.” Religious writers seem to have grown wild 
about the signs of the times. The celebrated historian, Thuanus 
(De Thou,) mentions, that in the time of Henry IV. of France, 
it was supposed that the Popedom was about to be abolished. 
About the time also of Charles I. of England, this opinion 
had great prevalence. Butler, in his Hudibras, says of the 
Fanatics of that period, 

Some were for carrying on the Werk 
Against the Pope, and some the Turk. 


It was imagined from the calculations of many learned 


Divines throughout Europe, that something remarkable in the 





* See Inspector's Letter, p. 21.— Protestant Advocate. 
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religious world would happen about the year, 1666. This was 
called the famous year of the sixes. It was’ at this time that 
the notorious Sabbata Seyi pretended to be the Messiah, and 
went to Constantinople to depose the grand Sultan; but at last, 
through fear, acknowledged himself to be a Mahometan. 
At the time of the Revolution, under that immortal Hero 
William III., it was strongly supposed that the 'Popedom 
would be abolished, ‘and “books were published with ‘plates, 
in which troops were représérited, marching to Rome, under 
the title of ‘ Antichrist, ‘stérmed.”? (Antichrist, however, 
seems a name hardly Laney to the Pope;‘bad as he is; for 
he does not deny that Christ is come, which the-Apostle John 
says is the characteristic of Antichrist.) In the present times 
many have supposed that Napoleon Buonaparte would extir- 
pate the Papal’ power, and restore the Jews. Instead of John 
Bull's shortly seeing the downfall of the Pope, he must take 
care that the Pope does not triumph over him; that he 1s’ not 
pat’ into'the Inquisition where they’ may shake his well-fed 
sides by what some of John’s Brethren have elegantly called 
squassation, and that the Jesuits, who have been formilly te- 
established by the Pope, do not lay their clutches upon him ‘and 
roast him alive; which, however, I trust, he will probably escape. 
In that admirable beok, the History of the Inquisitions, which 
shotld be translated into all the languages of Europe, the 
Author thus describes squassation. ‘The prisoner’s hands are 
bound behind his back, and weights are tied to his feet: he is 
then drawn mp, till his head touches the very.,pully, and is 
kept hanging, in this manner, for some time, that, hy, the 
greatness of the weight attached to his feet all his joints and 
limbs may be dreadfully stretched. Slackening the rope, on 
a sudden, ‘he is let down with a jirk, and being kept from 
quite coming to the ground ; by which terrible shake his arms 
and legs are disjointed, whereby ‘he is put to the most exquisite 
torture, theshock which he recéives by the sudden stop of his 


_ 


fall, with the weight ‘at his feet, stretching lis body” more. 
intensely and’ cmuelly. The same work containg ‘in actount 
from’ Dr. Geddes, of an’ Auto’ da Fé, or Act of Fiith 5 * at’ 
Lisbon the Jesuits spend near a quartér of an‘ hour in ‘exhort: * 
ing the professed tobe reconciled to the Churéh ‘of Rime, 
which, if they refuse, the fathers come down, and ‘the exetuti- 
oner ascends, andy having turned the sufferers off the ladder 
upon a seat erectéd/for the purpose, chained their bodies close | 
toa stake, he leaves them, and the; Jesuits ge: upoa second 
lime, to renew their exhoriation; and atiparting, tell ahena 
“that they leave them. to the Devil, who is standing at their 
No. 220, Volo 51, Sept. 1816. rel GRO SE wat 
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| aie elbow to receive their souls, and carry them with him inte 
ai the flames of Hell-Fire so soon as they are out of their 
bodies.” Upon this a great shout is raised, and as soon as 
the Jesuits leave the ladder, the cry is ‘* Let the Dogs’ beards 
be made ;” which is done by thrusting flaming furzes, fastened 
to a long pole, against their faces. This inhumanity is com- 
monly continued, until their faces are burnt to a coel, and is 
always accompanied with such loud acclamations of joy, as 
are not to be heard upon any other occasion; a Bull-Feast or 
a Farce being dull entertainment to the using “a professed 
Heretic” thus inhumanly. The beards of the condemned 
being thus made or trimmed, as they call it in their mirth, 
: fire is set to the furzes which arc at the bottom of the stake, 
| . and above which the poor creatures are chained at such an 
| height, that the top of the flame seldom reaches higher than 
the seat they sit on; and, if there happens to be a wind, to 
which the Ribera, at Lisbon is much exposed, it seldom 
reaches so high as their knees. So that though, if tlicre be a 
calm, the poor wretches are commonly dead in about half an 
hour after the furze is lighted; yetif the weather prove windy, 
they live in torment for an hour and an half or two hours ; and 
are really roasted rather than burhit to death. But though, 
| out of Flell, there cannot be any thing more dréadful than 
| this, tlie sufferers (as long as they are able to speak) crying 
| out, “ Mercy for the love of God ;” yet it is beheld by people 
of hoth sexes, and all ages, with such transports of joyfal 
| exultation as are not, on any other occasion, to be met with. 
| The Pope seems to die, according to an old phrase, as 
hard asa cat. Much is to be done before we can totally and 
for ever annihilate his power. There must first be a revolution 
in people’s opinions. We must bring forth our Bible Societies, 
er our Free-schools, the sappers and miners of his strong 
holds and fortifications, 
| The ten kings in the western part of the Roman empire, 
| | according to the prophecy in the Revelation, or to speak more 
| . plainiy, those kings which formerly supported the popedom, 
| are all ultimately to agree in its abolition. These kings have 
| not yet agreed, and therefore the popedom has a temporary 
| e spite. 
a e twelve tribes must be converted before the Turkish 
| empire can be destroyed, and before Jerusalem can be restored. 
Mr. Faber, though learned and ingenious, is wtong in supposing 
that Judah can be restored before the ten tribes. Judah may 
be converted first, but Hosea, at the conclusion of the first 
ehapter, ig explicit in declaring that Judeh and Israe!, the 
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whole of, the twelve tribes, shall together come up out of 
the land.” 
FIRM. 

P,S. Alate letter from the Havannah mentions that the 
Inguisition has been re-established there, and that siz Persons 
lave been burnt. We stiould consider what the Papists are 
doing in various parts of the world, to prevent our being too 
fond, if we are wise, of Catholic emancipation, 

me 
To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
Sia, 
While some pretended friends of Ireland, talk of legislating 
for this country, on what the Jacobins call * enlightened princi- 
ples,” and several of the public prints decline’ the advocacy of 
the cause of the Constitution, for fear of giving’ offence in a 
certain high quarter. I beg leave to send you the annexed 
document, in proof (inter alia) of the deep-rooted, and extensive 
conspiracy which exists here against the British Government 
and Protestant Religion. While the Bishop of Rome is most 
unaccouptably denominated, in the grand Council of this 
Christian empire, THE HEAD OF THE CATHOLIC CauRCH, his 
adherents in Lreland, proceed in their arrangements and pre- 
parations to extirpate the Protestants of this ill-fated island. 
Their leaders appear determined, at last to take all they can get, 
and scramble for the rest, such will be the result of the projects, 
of those short-sighted politicians whom a combination of 
unforeseen circumstances has placed in situations, to the 
Duties of which time will ere long prove their utter in- 
adequacy. 
lam Sir, &c. 


CLERICUS HIBERNICUS, 

August 19th, 1816. 

a » 
Considerations on Catholic Emancipation. 

IT is generally said, that what is commonly, but improperly, called 
Catholic emgneipation, a question af vital importance to the interest 
of the empire, is to be brought forward next Session of Parliament, 
and that it is to receive the support of some of the Cabinet Minis- 
ters, History and experience should be the only guide to statesmen ; 
and a consideration of the fatal consequences which have arisen from 
the concessions already made to the Irish papists should deter them 
from making any more. We proved in page 78 of vol, 50, that 
while the English papists were very numerous in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, their numerical strength inspired them with a hope of gaining an 
ascendancy, which they endeavoured to attain by freasonable 
Conspiracies, assassination, plots, rebeilion, and by invoking the assis- 
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tance of a formidable foreign enemy. The Irish papists did so im 
the 16th and 17th centuries, before any penal laws were enacted 
against them. These laws, which were passed after the 
revolution, and which were founded in political necessity and self- 
preservation, made them tolerably tranquil and obedient to the state ; 
but their repeal, instead of conciliating them, has elicited that strong 
spirit of disaffection, which must ever be inseparable from their 
religion under a Protestant Government, and in consequence of it 
the laws cannot be enforced, nor can the revenue be collected, but 
with the aid of the military ; which was acknowledged in Parliament 
by Mr. Peel. It was asserted in Parliament Jast Session, that Protes- 
tants in France were admitted to seats in the legislature, and to high 
sitoations in the Army and Navy, and in the confidential departments 
of the executive government ; and it was therefore inferred, that 
the Irish papists may enjoy all the same privileges, with safety to the 
state ; but it should be recollected, that the fundamental principles of 
their religion are so radically hostile to a protestant state,* and to all 
those who are not within the pale of their church, that from its 
boasted infallibility they cannot admit of any change or melioration 
of which their practical effects in our own times afford alarming 
proofs. I shall now prove, that for various concurrent reasons, the 
Irish papists are more deeply imbued with the deleterious doc- 
trines of their church, and, therefore, that they harbour a stronger 
spirit of disaffection to the state, and more envenomed hatred towards 
Protestants, than those ofany other couniry in Europe; and, therefore, 
that they are, sui generis, as the vatives of Ireland in the 11th 
century where, in a very barbarous state, being ignorant of those laws 
and institutions which are necessary to adorn and improve civil life, 
they should have regarded the arrival among them of so civilized a 
nation as the British, as a peculiar favour of heaven; and it appears 
that the wiser part of them were convinced of this; for Matthew 
Paris tells us, that at a council held at Lismore, in the year 1172, 
Henry II. granted the laws of England to the Irish, by whom they 
were gratefully received,* and that all persons present took oaths 
of allegiance. As soon as Henry returned, they rejected the laws, and § 
in violation of their allegiance, rose in rebellion, They were there- 
fore excluded from the benefit of his laws and were regarded as 
alieus and enemies,$ and not as subjects. Sir John Davis, in his 
discovery of the true causes why Ireland was never entirely subdued, 
observes, on the arrival there of King John, ‘‘ The Irish Lords, for 
the most part, submitted themselves to him, as they had done to bis 
father, which was but a mere mockery and imposture; for his back 
was no sooner turned, but they relapsed in rebellion; and yet thi 
was reputed a conquest.” Attached to their own barbarous manner of 


— 
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® See a concise statement of them ia page 167, of vol. 48. 
+ Ubi legis Anglia ab omnibus gratanter recepta, et joriterit 
eailone prastita confirmate. 
¢ Sir John Davis, page 72, 73, 77. 
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living, and indulged by their own municipal Jaws in every kind of 
licentiousness, they found the salutary restraint of Evglish regimen 
so irksome and galling, that by perpetual insurrections they endea- 
voured to shake it off, and in the reign of Henry ILI. 1230, A. D., they 
collected such a force, as to form a hope of being able totally to expel 
the English (omne gevus Anglorum Hiberniz finibus exturbant) — 
says Matthew Paris; and accordingly Giraldus Cambrensis tells us, 
that omnes fere Anglici ab Hibernia turbebantur. Many septs of 
the Irish, sensible bow much superior the English laws were to their 
own barbarous Brehan Institutions, solicited, and obtained from the 
British monarchs, charters of denization; but they were opposed by 
the [rish Lords and Chieftains, as they would check their tyranny and 
rapacity over their tenants and vassals.* Sir John Davis, page 75, 
tells us, that the Ostmen or Danes, who settled at Waterford in the 
ninth century, and who wished for such laws as would promote the 
advantage of civil life, solicited and obtained from Henry II., a 
charter of denization, which was afterwards confirmed by Edward I. 
In the same page hé gives extracts from charters granted to the native 
Trish at their specia] requests, by Edward 1. and Edward IV. 

The disaffected have made a constant practice of libelling the 
British Governrmacnt, by falsely asserting that they did not desire to 
impart nglish laws to the Irish, but wished to keep them in a state 
of ignorance and barbarism, ‘That excellent writer, Sir John Davis, 
contradicts this; for he observes, in page 6, ‘‘ Upon consideration of 
the conduct and passage of affairs in former times, I find that the 
state of England ought te be cleared of an imputation, which a 
vulgar error hath cast upon it, namely, that Ireland might long since 
have been subdued, and reduced to civility, if some statesmen, in 
policy, had not thought it more fit to continue that realm in barba- 
rism. Doubtless, this vulgar error hath no grounds, but did first 
arise either out. of ignorance or malice; for it will appear, by this 
discourse, that ever since our nation had any footing in this land, the 
state of England did earnestly desire, and did accordingly endeavour, 
from time to time, to perfect the conduct of this kingdom ; but that, 
in every age, there were found such impediments and defects in both 
realms, as caused an almost impossibility, that things should be other- 
wise than as they were.” Io pages 6 and 54, he states at large the 
causes which prevented the British monarchs, from Henry II. to 
Elizabeth, from conquering and civilizing Ireland. 

Sir John Davis informs us, ‘‘ that King John, in the 12th year of 
his reign, did establish the English laws and customs in Ireland, as 
we find recorded among the patent rolls in the Tower, 2 Henry, III, 
m.3;" and “ that king Henry II. did grant and transmit the like 
charter of liberties to his subjects of Ireland, as himself and hie 
father had granted to the subjects of England, as appears by another 
record in the Tower,” 1 Henry III.m. 13. He anerwards, “ bya 
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* Sir John Davis, p. 101. 
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‘special writ, commanded the Lord Justice of Ircland, to convene 
the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, &c. and ordered that the 


_ chatter of King John should be read in their presence ; that he ac- 


cordingly did so, when they swore to observe and obey the laws and 
constitution of England.” 12 Henry III, Claus, M. 8, He in- 
forms us, page 87, ‘* that Edward I. did transmit the statutes of 
England to Ireland in this form, Dontinus rex mandavit breve saum, 
in hac verba, Edwardus, dei gratia, rex Angli#, dominus Hibernia, 
&e. Cancellario suo Hiberniz salutem.”’ After stating them he 
said, ‘‘ qua io dicta terra nostra Hibernia, ad communem utililatem 
popult nostri, ejusdem terre observari volumus.” Sir John 
tells us, also, that Richard II. made.two royal journies to Ireland, 
to promote its reformation, ‘‘ when he received the submissions of 
all the Irish lords and captains, who bound themselves both by in- 
denture and oath, to become and continue bis loyal subjects, and 
that he took special care to supply and furnish the courts of justice 
with able and sufficient judges ;” but he observes, that all his good 
purposes and projects were defeated, by his sudden departure trom 
Ireland, and his deposition from the throne of England. Afier this, 
and in consequence of the factions of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, Sir John observes, that the old English colonies in Munster, 
Connaught, and more than a third of Leinster, became degenerate, 
and fell away from the crown of England, so as only the four shires of 
the English pale remained under the dominion of the English law.” 

The English laws could not be enforced in any part of Ireland; 
which was not previously conquered and kept in obedience by the 
sword ; and, therefore, Sir John truly observes, page 8, ‘‘ for though 
the Prinee doth bear the title of sovereign lord of an entire country, 
(as the kings did of all Ireland) yet if there be two thirds of that 
country, wherein be cannot punish treasons, murders, or thefts, 
unless he sends an army to do it,* if the jurisdiction of his ordinary 
courts doth not exte d into those parts, to protect the people from 
wrong and oppression, if we have no certain revenue, no estreats or 
forfeitures out of the same; I cannot say that such a country is 
wholly conquered.” 

Large tracts of land, forfeited by the native aboriginal Irish, 
for their rebellions, were granted to the English colonists, who were 
under the necessity of gaining therm by (be sword. 

This kept them in a constant state of warfare, and created in the 
former an envenomed hatred towards the latter, whom they regarded 
as conquerors and usurpers. Their deep rooted animosity was very 
much heightened and increased by religions antipathy, in the b6th — 
and 17th centuries. Sir John Davies observes, that the native Irish | 
taking advantage of the weakness of England, occasioned by the 
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* This is really the case at present; for an organized system of 
treason prevails m Ireland, which produces a constant opposition to 
the execution of the laws: they cannot be enforced, . but by the aid of 
the military. 
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factions of the houses of York and Lancaster, endeavoured to abo- 
lish the laws of England, and to expel all the British colonists, 
« for in that miserable time, the Irish found the opportunity, with- 
out opposition, to banish law and government out of all the pro- 
vinces, and to confine it only to the English pale.* 

Finglass, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., remarks, in his tract on the state of Ireland, * that the 
English statutes passed in Ireland, are not observed eight days after 
enacting them, whereas, those laws and statutes made by the Irish on 
their hills, they keep firm and stable, without breaking them Yor any 
favour or reward, 

Spenser the Poet, Secretary to Lord Grey, Lord Pepaly of Ireland 
in Elizabeth's reign, observes of the Irish, in his excellent treatise 
on that country, ‘* the which, whensoever they make head, no laws, 
no penalties can restrain; but that they do, in the violence of their 
fury, tread down and trample under foot, all, both buman and divine 
things ; and the laws themselves do they specially rage at, and rend 
in pieces, @$ most repugnant to their liberty and natural freedom, 
which in their madness they effect. So that it is vain to speak of 
planting laws, and plotting policy.” He also remarks, ‘‘ it seemeth 
hard to plant any sound ordinance, or to reduce them to a civil 
government, since all their ill customs are permitted unto them.” 

Previous to the reformation, the Lords and Chieftains of English 
blood maintained social order, and supported the British government 
within the pale against the native Irish, who were regarded as aliens 
and enemies, and the better to unite the former, an honourable 
fraternity, called the brotherhood of St. George, was created by act 
of parliament, in the 14th year of Edward LV. consisting of the 
most noble and worthy persons within the pale. On the introduction 
of the reformation, they became desperate rebels, and inveterate 
enemies of the British government, in consequence of the trea- 
sonable principles, and the strong spirit of disaffection, which are 
inseparable from popery under a protestant state. The mildness of 
the Irish government in the reign of Heory VIII. was so conciliatory, 
that, as Sir John Davis observes, page 165, “‘ all the Irish Lords 
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* It consisted of a few counties round Dublin, in the province of 
Leinster. It is not lesssingular than true, that the mass of the Irish 
papists, at this time, manifest as strong an aversion to the Jaws, and as 
vehemently oppose the execution of them, but in a different manner ; 
for they seldom fail, when an opportunity offers, to assassinate any 
person who takes an active part in the administration of criminal 
Justice, It is thus stated in that highly respectable record, the report 
of the secret committee of the Irish House of Commons, page 4, 
** It became nearly impossible to bring offenders to justice, from the 
inevitable destruction that awaited the witnesses or jurors that dared 
to perform their duty.” The frequent assassination of magistrates, 
witnesses, and revenue officers, of late, shews that this is the result of 
an organized system, and proves the woefully demoralized state of the 
Popish multitude. 
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did acknowledge Hepry VIII. to be their sovereign Lord and King, 
and desired to be accepied of him as subjects. They confessed the 
King’s supremacy in all causes, and did utterly renounce the Po; e's 
jurisdiction, and this was done not only by the mere Irish, but the 
chiefs of the degenerate English did the same ;" ‘‘ and this, I con- 
ceive, is worth noting, that when the Irish resolved to obey the king, 
they made no scruple to renounce the Pope.” It is most certain, 
that the reformation would have been completely established in Ire- 
land at that time, had not the gross ignorance of the natives, and the 
blind zeal and furious bigotry of the Popish clergy, raised insuperable 
obstacles to it. Cromer, the titular primate, and his clergy, com- 
plained to Pope Paul III, of the rapid growth of heresy, and they 
applied for a bullto prevent it. He sent them one of so inflam- 
matory a tendency, that, joined to the zealous agency of the clergy, 
it raised a dreadful rebellion, in which O'Neil the great northern 
chieftain declared himself the Pope's champion.* From this time the 
Popish superstition began to forma bond of union and a commanity 
of jnterest, between the aboriginal Irish, and those of English 
blood, or as they were called, the Lords of the Pale. The Fitz- 
Geralds of Munster, who settled in Ireland, in the reign of Henry 
II. iacited by the bull of Pope Pius V. and the exhortations of their 
clergy, taised a most destructive rebellion, in consequence of which, 
the Karl of Desmond (whose progenitors, as Moryson observes, 
had long behaved themselves valiantly, in subduing the Irish) lost 
his life, and he and his relations, the Fitz-Geralds, forfeited 574,628 
acres in the year 1583. Moryson’s [linerary, page 4, foiio edition, 
During the whole of Elizabeth's long-reign, Ireland was agitated and 
laid waste by rebellions raised by Papal bulls, and the zealous agency 
of the Romish clergy ; and the reader will find by consulting Spencer's 
excellent work, Moryson’s Itinerary, and Sir George Carew’'s Pacata 
Hibernia, on the state of Treland, that the nobility and gentry of 
English descent were materially concerned in them. James I. in 
order to strengthen the English iuterest, settled numerous colonies 
from Great Britain, in Ulster, on the extensive estates which had 
been forfeited by Tyrone, Tirconnel, and O‘Dogherty, of Irish race, 
for repeatéd acts of rebellion. He was strennously opposed in this 
wise measure, by most of the Lords and gentlemen of English blood, 
whom, ihe Lord deputy, Sir Artl:ur Chichester, observed, religion 
had united with the former against the British government. Desiderata 
curiosa Hibernica, page 210. Among the Irish deputies who waited 
on James to remonstrate against it, were the following distinguished 
personages, of English blood, whose ancestors had been uniformly 
loyal and steady defendets of the Pale: Barry, Viscount Buttevant, 
Preston, Viscount Gormanstown, Roche, Viscount Fermay, Plun- 
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* Had the government adopted in Ireland the strong and vigorous 
measures which they didin England in Elizabeth's reign, in punishing 
popish treason, and establishing the reformation, what a happy 
country Ireland would bave been ! 
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ket, Lord Killeen, Nugent, Lord Delvin, Barnwell, Lord Trim- 
bleston, Plunket, Lord Louth, Butler, Lord Dunboyne, Sir Walter 
Butler, Sir Christopher Nugent, Sir John Everard, Sir William 
Bourke. Sir Arthur Chichesier also observes, ‘‘ that most of the 
remonstrants had been rebels, and that the expence of their journey 
had been defrayed by money raised on the mass of the Irish papists,* 
by Priests and Jesuits, Idem. 

Ever since the establishment of the reformation in Ireland, the 
natives of English and Irish blood have united for the purpose 
of separating it from England, and of extirpating protestants as 
heretics ; and for their accomplishment, they have uniformly solicited 
the aid of the foreign enemies of the Brittsh empire.¢ Hugh Oge 
Me Mabon, a leader in the rebellion of 1641, who was arrested on 
the night previous to iis explosion, confessed upon oath, ‘* that all 
the Lords and gentlemen in the kingdom that were papists, were 
engaged in the plot.” Temple's history thereof, page 35, and ‘ that 
all ihe Protestants were to be killed on that aight.” Idem. 

His evidence was verified by subsequent events, for the popish 
novility and gentry of English blood, were members of that repre- 
seniafive assembly, which met at Kilkenny in the year 1642, for the 
purpose of promoting that rebellion ; and the better to effectuate it, 
they recommended an union between the old aboriginal families, 
and those of British descent ;{ which accordingly took place. Like 
the united Irishmen, they were bound by an oath of association, 
which the titular prelates required all parish priests to administer to 
their congregations, and to receive subscriptions from them.§ The 
Earl of Orrery observes on this treasonable oath, ‘ this oath evidences 
that nothing is so powerful with the Irish papists, as to destroy his 
Majesty's government, since the uniting the old Irish papists and the 
English papists, which the Pope himself could not effect, the de- 
throning his majesty has accomplished. They who could not agree 
in any thing else, agree in this, and it is the very bond of their 
‘piquity.”|| The popish Lords spiritual and temporal, arid commons 
indet the designation of the confederate Catholics of Ireland, offered 
‘t to the pope, the Kings of France and Spain, and finally invested 
‘he Duke of Lorrain with’ it, bya regular instrument ;§ and their 
nissionaries for that purpose were Nieholas French, titular bishop of 
Yerns, and Nicholas Plunket, both of English descent. It appeared 
“hatin the course of this very destructive rebellion, the insurgents 
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* The same was done in the rebellions of 1641, 1689, and 1798 ; 
and the present Catholic Board have followed the same practice. 

t The reader will find a particular account of all their proceedings, 
in Borlase's history of that rebellion from page 130 to page 140. ; 

t Idem. § Idem. | Answer to Peter Walsh in his 
state letters, vol. ii. page 402. 

q The reader will tind a particular account of their proceedings in 
Borlase as quoted before. 
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robbed and murdered none but protestants, leaving both the English 
and Irish papists untouched.* 


On the arrival of James II. in Ireland, he convened an assembly, | 


similar in every respect to the confederate Catholics, and of which all 
the popish nobility and gentry of English blood were members. They 
passed a law for repealing the act: of settlement, the preamble of 
which contained a justification of the horrid rebellion of 1641. By 
this they deprived ail the protestants of their estates. By another 
law, they declared Ireland to be independent of England; and in 
the fullness of their triumphant insolence and intolerance, they passed 
an act of proscription, by which they attainted every protestant, 
whose property was such asto make him known tothem. By this 
black act, 2 Archbishops, 1 Duke, 17 Earls, 7 Countesses, 28 
Viscounts, 2 Viscountesses, 7 Bishops, 18 Barons, 33 Baronets, 57 
Knights, 2182 Esquires and gentlemen, were declared traitors, and 


were adjudged to suffer the penalties of death and confiscation, withe | 


outa hearing.t . 
The Irish papists incurred the following forfeitures in the 17th 
century. In the reign of James I. in the province of 





Ulster, | acres 2,836,837 
In the rebeiJion of 1641, do. 7,800,000 
In that of 1688 do. 1,060,793 

I 1,697,629 


Thus they forfeited in less than 90 years, almost the whole super- 
ficies of Ireland, and it is well worth observing, that almost the entire 
of the immense landed property, which those of English blood had 
acquired previous to the reformation, by the forfeitures of the abori- 
ginal Irish, were confiscated in the above period for popish treason, 
For the following reasons, therefore, the Irish papists differ materially 
from those of any other country. For 300 years past they have uni- 
formly endeavoured to attain the following objects, viz. the extirpa- 
tion of heretics, separation from England, and a recovery of the for- 
feited estates of which they preserve the titles, and to transmit them 
regularly from father to son They are inspired with the hope of 
being able to accomplish those objects by their numerical strength, 
their insular situation, and the weakness and vacillation of a vicarious 
government. 

That judicious writer on the state of Ireland, Mr. Carte, observes— 


“* but there are two considerable bodies of men still discontented, both. 


of great power among the people; yet, it is impossible to gratify 
either in their desires, without” endangering the Crown, or throwing the 
whole kingilom into confusion. It is easy to see that I mean the 


— 





* Temple's history thereof, page 50. The same took place in the 
rebellion of 1798. 

t The reader will find a full-account of their proceedings is 
Archbishop King’s State of the Irish Protestants. mt ’ 
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Romish clergy, and the old Irish families, The former have an un- 
bounded power over the bulk of the Irish papists (who being igno- 
rant, superstitious and bigotted, are blindly led by them at their plea- 
sure*) and no little influence over the gentry of their communion.t 
The other body are the leaders of the Irish septs, dispossessed of their 
estates, which they had forfeited by rebellion.” It appears that Mr. 
Carte spoke prophetic truth, for a repeal of the penal Jaws previous 
to, and in the yeat 1793, and a concession of the elective franchise 
to the Irish papists, instead of conciliating them, inspired them with 
a hope of accomplishing two objects, which they have so long had in 
contemplation,—separation and the extirpation of heretics. On pe- 
rusing the reports of the secret committees of the Irish houses of 
Lords aad Commons, the reader will find, that in the year 1793, and 
soon after the attainment of those important privileges, they formed 
a conspiracy for that purpose, and that for the attainment of them, 
they solicited the aid of the French republican government, when 
administered by Robespierre. From these statements it is evident 
that the Irish Roman Catholics materially differ from those of any 


other country in Europe. 
: HIBERNICUS. 
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METHODISTICAL BLASPHEMY. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Conformably to an idea pointed out in my last communication, I 
took occasion to lay before your readers as glaring and shocking an 
instance of Sectarian misrepresentation and bigotry,as is, perhaps, to be 
found on record. 

As no improper supplement to such communication, and as a cau- 
tion to those indiscreetly liberal persons whodeem the mischievous and 
artful fanatics of the present day, an harmless, inoffensive, set of men, 
allow me to request the insertion, in your excellent miscellany, of the 
following blasphemous comparison, made in a sermon delivered to a 
smal] congregationof Calvinistic Methodists, in a hamlet adjoining the 
village wherein I reside, and on the accuracy of which your readers 
may fully rely. 

It is necessary to premise, that the sermon above alluded to, was 
preached on the Sunday evening subsequent to the funeral of a man 
who had recently become a member of the congregation; and like 
most other converts to a new teligion, sustained the character he had 
assumed with extraordinary rigour, and inflexible stiffness of manners ; 
and was, I believe, looked upon by his brother schismatics, as already 
among the children of God, and his lot among the saints; although 





* Their influence was such, that they assembled and brought into 
the field, from 25,000 to 30,000 men in a few hours at the battles of 
Ross, Arklow, and Vinegar Hill. 

+ Carte's life of Ormond, vol. i. page 155. 
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bat a short time before, his life, to my own personal knowledge, was 
in many respects, unequivocally vicious, and depraved. At the close 
of the week preceding the death of this sainted professor of Calvinistic 
Methodisin, it had pleased God suddenly to remove from life, by one 
of those awful visitations which his unsearchable Providence sometimes 
sees fit to inflict, a poor, honest, and inoffensive old man of the 
Catholic persuasion, who had been seized, as was supposed, by a fit 
of apoplexy, and was found dead in a ditch. Such an opportunity 
of making a deep and alarming impression on the minds of his 
ignorant and obsequious hearers, as well as of displaying in fuil colours 
that anti-christian zeal and presnmption which so strikingly mark the 
harangues of these pestilent and indefatigable propagators of heresy | 
and schism, was not to be lost by the preacher. Accordingly, after 
having ramblingly, and unconnectedly, descanted on the happiness of 
those who die in the true faith, (alias Calvinistic Methodism), he 
introduced the following blasphemous and horrible comparison, 
** Mark now, my brethren, the different ends of the righteous and the 
wicked. The one, like our deceased, and worthy brother, rich in faith, 
dies in sweet quietness in his bed, and on the dissolution of the soul and 
body, the spirit is instantly conveyed on the wings of angels into 
Abrabany’s bosom ; while the poor wretched papist, who trusted only 
tn his works, is smitten of God, and dies in a ditch; a fit image of 
that infernal pit which is to receive his miserable soul to all eternity.” 
It was once, Mr. E. remarked by a very able coadjutator in your 
truly useful and patriotic labours, ‘‘ that if Calvinism did not find men 
cruel, it almost infallibly deft them so.” The truth of this observation 
cannot perhaps be mote strongly evinced, than in the instance I have 
now brought forward. From preaching, (if preaching it can. be called) 
so horribly distorted, and applied to such diabolical purposes, what 
dreadful consequences may bot most justly be anticipated. Can we 
wonder at the universal prevalence of that sectarian spirit of bitterness, 
rancour, and malice, which we of this day are doomed to witness and 
lament ? Can we wonder wheu faith alone, (destitute of its true and 
genuine fruits, a holy and religious life,) is thus holden out as the 
summit of Christian perfection ; that the morose and self-sufficient 
sectary should continually upbraid his less-assuming, but probablyj 
far more truly Christian, brother, with ‘* stand by thyself, for I am 
holier than thou?” Can we feel surprised, that thousands buoyed wp 
by such delusive reliances, should enter the immediate presence a 
their great Creator without a single sensation of raticnal awe and feat 
for their condition ? nay, leap, as it were, (with reverence be it spokes) 
into the invisible world, in the most extravagant, I had almost said, 
insane, raptures? But, above all, Mr. E. is it not strange, nay passing 
strange, to hear such paroxysms of enthusiasm, delusion, and fanat 
cism softened down, (aye, and by those too from whom better thing 
might be, and justly are, expected,) those who fill respectable station 
in life, and whose influence, rightly directed, might produce the mos 
valuable and extensive effects; is it not, I repeat, Mr. E. truly 
marvellous to bear such persons applying the most palliating denom" 
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gations to such horrid and gross violations of all religious propriety 
and decency! Yet has this been the painful lot of myself, and, too 

robably of many others, both of the clergy and laity. That some 
check, should, for the future, be put to such mischievous and destruc- 
tive practices, is, Mr. E. most devoutly to be wished, and. what 
indeed the nature of the times, most imperiously demands ; and that 
the period of so desirable a consummation may not be far dstant, is, 
I doubt not, Mr, E. the fervent wish of yourself, as well as of, 

Sir, your mach obliged, 
and respectful Correspondent, 
AN OXFORDSHIRE CURATE. 


—o ——— 
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To Napoleon Buonaparte on his designating St. Helena, The ‘‘ Isle 
of Mists and Desolation.” 
It haunts thee then! the Pageant of thy life 
Haunts thee e’en there, thou man of restless strife ! 
In misty sullenness, thy boyish pride 
Thrust thee to notice, all undignified. 
*Midst desolation bloomed thy ripening form, 
And all thy after life was nursed in storm ; 
Then round thee still let desolation be, 
And ‘* mists” complete thy life’s epitome ! 
And if amidst the veil of misty gloom 
Remorse (as from their unforgotten tomb 
Times past should wake) will scenes and shadows raise 
Of forms thou knewest too well in other days; 
If these should come like Banquo’s airy race 
To blench another tyrant’s pallid face ; 
Hallow the little Isle—and be content 
One spot is ‘eft to live in, and repent ! 
Or if thy still unsatiated mind 
No change can soften, and no region bind, 
Flee thee, in fancy, toa wider worid, 
And Jet thy banner be againunfurl’'d; 
Visit in thought thy many-regioned scene 
Where desolation’s master-piece hath been ; 
Spur wild ambition’s courser—urge his speed, 
To where poor Saragoza's orphans bleed ; 
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Whip the gali’d steed to Moscow’s burning pile, 
Again her altars with thy toach defile : 

Urge the tir'd beast where’er thy glories grew 
Nor falter till, she falls at Waterloé ! 

Poor slave of passion, where’s the Grecian spell 
That clothes thy form.in life invulnerable ? 
Where's the immortal creed thou shalt not fall, 
"Neath patriot Saragoza’s crambling wall ; 

And where’s the hand to bear thy being-fame 
From Russia's winter and ber Moscow’s flame. 

At Waterloo—but victim of Despair 

Thou feards’t to stay and mark the ‘“‘ Desolation’ there! 
But now, “ poor Fortune's fool,” now, learn for thee 
“© Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 

Enough of restlessness, of wishes wide, 

Of rule extended, and extended pride, 

Past days have seen—those short ones that remain, 
Must tell how poor such be, and ah ! how vain! 
Too wéll thou know’st that with a fav'ring gale 
Pilot ambition may direct the sail ; 

And though amidst life’s surge some cords be broke, 
May still attain the haven of his hope ; 

But come the swells of chance, the storms of life, 
Misfortune's breakers, and the foul winds strife, 
The reeling Pilot from the helm is tost, 

And hope, and life, and fortune, all is lost ! 

Rest thee then being restless—learn to bless 

That hand that broke the spell of restlessness ; 
Learn inthy misty dwelling—Island desolate, 
Delusions vain are all the scenes of state : 
Though power be decked, in vanity’s display 

And fear be hid beneath pomp’s bright array ; 

As the gay flowers will serve ofttime to hide 

The corpse of vice, and putrid form of pride; 

Yet learn beneath their flimsy flaunting veil, 

The sight is hideous and the form is frail ; # 
Think the rich crown may gall a worthless head, 
The robe but hide a heart to virtue dead, 
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Thousands of guards but prop a sinking throne 
And give a sceptre useless as thine own. 
This thou hast learnt, in rich experience school 
Power will sicken and become misrule. 
This you must learn if but thy mind be bent 
To other worlds, and thy vain heart repent, 
That e’en where mists and desolation dwell 
Remorse may glean a hope from pity's spell ; 
Sorrow for sad past days may change the hue 
Of misty pageants that obstruct thy view : 
Content to other realms in pity bear 
The now but fancied vapours of despair 
Good hope for day to come, enliven fate 
And make thy prison Isle—less desolate. 
S. W. X. Z. 
———— — a aod 
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Tae Editor of that part of the Antijacobin Review, which is substituted 
for the Protestant Advocate, hopes for the future Communications of 
those friends to the Church and State, who corresponded with its late 
Editor, assuring them thatif with less ability, yet with notless zeal, 
the same principles will be enforced ; and that, to their contributions, 
the most respectful attention will be paid. He returns his best 
thanks to those Gentlemen, whose articles appear in this Number. 
Letters are requested to be sent to the Editor of the Protestant Advo- 
eate, at Mr. Sidney's, No. 1, Northumberland-street, Strand, London. 





In the Press, 
The History of Haxrtisroor, by Sir Cuthbert Sharp, with 


numerous decorations. ' 


_A New Edition of Mr. Harmer’s Observations on various passages of 
Scripture, with many important additions and corrections by Adam 
eee LL.D. F.S.A. will be published in a very few days, in 4-vols. 
vO. 

Preparing for the Press, and to be speedily published, in a hand- 
éome Volume Octavo, for which the Names of Subscribers will be 
received by the Editor, 22, George-street, Adelphi; Messrs. Black, 
Parbury, and Allen, Leadenball-street ; Westley and Parrish, Strand ; 
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Egerton, Whitchall; at the Office of the Military Register, Spring 
Gardens ; and at al] Booksellers. 


THE AEGIS OF ENGLAND ; 

Being a Collection of those admirable and eloquent Addresses, in 
which. have been communicated the thanks of Parliament to those 
Officers of the Navy and Army, whose eminent Services during the 
Wars of the French Revolution have so essentially contributed to the 
glory of the British Arms. To which will be added, Notes Biogra- 
phical and Military. By Maurice Evans, Navy and Army Agent. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Catalogue of an extensive Collection of Books in Anatomy, 
Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Chemistry, Botany, &c. &c. New 
and Second-hand; includinga selection of Foreign Medical Works 
recently imported. Sold by John Anderson, Medical Bookseller, 40, 
West Smithfield, London ; to which are added, Tables of the pay of 
the Medical Department of the Army, Navy, and East India Com. 
pany's Service ; a complete List of the Lectures delivered in London, 
with their terms, hours of attendance, &c. 


a iA Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Binning, M.P. &c. &c. con- 
taining some remarks on the state of Lunatic Asylums, and on the 
number and condition of the Insane Poor in Scotland. 


A descriptive Catalogue of the Antique Statutes, Paintings, and 
other productions of the Fine Arts, that existed in the Louvre, at 
the time the Allies took possession of Paris, in July, 1815. To which 
are added, some useful hints to those who intend to visit the 
memorable Field of Waterloo. 
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